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At. GODIS, MOBILE AND HRP ROBINS 





THE ONLY LINE 


Running Pullman’s Palace’ Cars Through to 
New Orleans Without Change or Transfer. 
VIA 
epeameto MOBILE & OW *"*Sie.Fax.ecssr* 


ST. LOUIS Leave 7 45 p. m. Arrive 7 00 a. m. 
COLUMBUS, Ky arrive 5 15 4a. m leave 9 15 p. m 
SEE evince 30 arrive 645 a. m leave 7 50 p. m 
TROY ° arrive 705 a. m leave 7 30 p m. 
HUMBOLDT ; .. earrive 940 a. m. leave 520 p. m 
JACKSON, TENN ... arrive 1040 a m leave 415 p m 
CORINTH, MISS.... ...arrive 1 50 p. m. leave 145 p. m 
ID, 60:0d00sasensds arrive 6 20 p. m leave 9 34 a. m. 
ARTESIA -.-e-ee 8Frive 7 45 p. m leave 8 35 a. m 
NARKEETA... iene arrive 10 43 a. m. leave 5 35 a. m. 
MERIDIAN ‘ arrive 12 15 a. m leave 4 15 a. m. 
MOBILE sanats arrive 7 15 a. m. leave 10 00 p. m. 
NEW ORLEAN> ... arrive 200 p m. leave 4 00 p. m. 
BRANCHES. 


ABERDEEN BRANCH .—Leave Muldon for Aberdeen at 9 40 a.m. and 6 50 p.m 
Leave Aberdeen 5 00 p.m. ands 004a.m. Distance, 10 miles; time, 1 hour 

COLUMBUS BRANCH.—Leave Artesia for Columbus, Miss., at 10 25 a.m. and 8 00 
p.m. Leave Columbus até 55a.m. and420 p.m. Distance l4 miles; time 14 hour. 

GAINESVILLE BRANCH —Leave Narkeeta for Gainesville at 6 00 a.m Leave 
Gainesville at 4 00 p. m. arrive at Narkeetaé 00 p.m. Distance 21 miles 

SCARKVILLE BRANCH.—Leave Artesia for Sessums 8 4) a.m., 600 p.m 
Leave Sessums for Artesia 9 35a. m., 6 40 p.m. 


CONNECTIONS. 


At Cairo—with [linois Central Railway. 

At Columbus—with St. Louis & Iron Mountain Railway 

At Union City—with Nashville & Northwestern Railway . 

At Troy—with Paducah & Memphis Railway. 

At Humboldt—with Louisville & Memphis Railway 

At Jackson—with Mississippi Central Railway 

At Corinth, Miss. —with Memphis & Charleston Railway 

At Muldon—with Branch to Aberdeen > 

At Artesia—with Branch to Columbus, Miss 

At Narkeeta—with Branch to Ramsey’s, McDow, and Gainesville, Ala. 

At Meridian—with Alabama & Chattanooga, Alabama Central, and \ ickabarg & 
Meridian Railways 

At Mobile—with New Orleans, Mobile & Texas Railway. 


Hon. A. MURDOCK, President, JNO. A. PUNCH, 


Monile, Ala. Gen’! Fght & Tki Agt, Mobile, Ala. 
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St. Louis & New Orleans! 


VIA 


CAIRO SHORT LINE. 
Great Jackson Route 


— OMPRISING— 
New Orleans, St. Louis & Chicago Railroad Company, Illinois Central, Cairo 
Short Line, Mississippi Central, New Orleans, Jackson & Great 
Northern, and Mississippi and Tennessee Railroads. 


Running Pullman’s Palace Cars Through to New 
Orleans Without Change or Transfer 


L “ave St. Louis 8:10 a. m. 7:30 p.m 
Cairo - . 5:00 p.m. 3:15 a.m 
“ Falton . 8:06 * 6:18 * 
she Frost . 9:05 * 7:15 ‘“ 
Milan 11:45 * 9:10 
: M. 4&0. Junction ate , . 12:45 * 10:10 *“* 
‘ @rand Junction aiaiae a icaiaace ath aol 3:10 a. m. 1:00 p.m 
‘“ Grenadn . S12 6:40 * 
Canton ; ‘ eae eae 12:30 * 11:30 “ 
; Jackson : 1:40 p. m. 12:45 
Arrive New Orleans 11:00 10:30 a.m 


MISSISSIPPI & TENNESSEE R. R. 


MEMPHIS DIVISION. 


Leave Memphis 1:00 p, m. 4:15 p. m 
Arrive Grenada wcatecah-sis 6:40 * 10:30 * 


CONNECTIONS. 
At Jackson—with Vicksburg & Meridian RR 
At Grenada—with Mississippi & Tennessee K. R 
At Grand Junction—with Memphis & Charleston R_ R 
At M. & VU. Junction—with Mobile & Vhio RK. KR. 
At Milan—with Louisville & Nashville and Great southern R. RB 
At Frost—with Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis R. K 
At Fulton—with Paducah & Memphis RR 
At Cairo—with Illinois ( entral; Cairo & Vincennes; Cairo, Arkansas & Texas R.R. 
Kosciusko Branch,.—Leave Durant 10 554.m ; arrive 12 55 p, m 
bi Kosciusko 3 15 p m ; arrive 5 20 p.m. 


649 MILES UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT ! 


Pallman Palace Cars attached to every Train! 


ONLY ONE CHANGE TO EASTERN CITIES! 
THROUGH TO CHICAGO WITHOUT CHANGE! 
THROUGH TO LOUISVILLE WITHOUT CHANGE! 


er Entire Train Runs ‘Through from St. Louis Without Change! 


s. E. CAREY, E. D “FROST, 


Gen’! Pass. and ‘licket Agent. . General Manager 
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THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


THE NEW GRADED READERS. 
A Five-Book Series for our Public Schools. 


I. They strictly follow Webster’s Dictionary in @rthography and the 
Marks used to designate sound. 
« They coatain script print in the lower books. 
3. They aresuperior in GRAD «TION, using mostly words of one syllable in the 
first beok, and short Saxon largely in the second and third. 
_ 4. They are superior for cultivating Mormis aad Esthetics, never falling below a 
just standard ef good taste 
- ‘They are very superior in the mummber and variety of exercises arranged for 
Class Drills. 
6. Vastly superior in the mmmber and execution of th ILLUSTRATIONS. 
7. They contain mo one-idea-hobby 
8. ‘They are superior in Paper, Binding and Ty pegraphy. 
9% FIVE BOOKS ENOUGH. They were not prepared to make sale for a vast 
library, but to mect the actual waats of the COM MON SCHOOLS. 
10. CHEAPNESS, Ti.cy cos fmr lesa than any other series now before the 
ublic, being but $3.05 forthe ENTIRE SERIES. They will save their cost 
m two yours. 


















SWiINTON’S V7ORD-BOOK SENIEB. 


WORD-ANALYSIS: A Graded Class-Book of English Derivative 
Words, with practical exercises in Spelling, Analysing, Defining, Synonyms, and the 
Use of Words. By Wizit1am Swinton, Professor of the English Language in the Univer- 
sity ef Califernia, author of ‘‘A Ceadensed History of the United States” ‘‘ Rambles 
Among Words,” &c , &c. 1 vol 128 pages. Price 40 cents. 

WORD-BOOK OF SPELLING: Oraland Written. Designed to attain 
practical results in the acquisition of the erdinary English vocabulary, and to serve as an 
introduction to word analysis. By Prof Wittiam Swinton, Prof of the English Lan- 
ao University of California, author of ‘‘Condensed Hist. U. S.,”" ‘‘Rambles Among 

ords,”” &c ,&c. 154 pages. Price 25 cents. 

WORD PRIMER: A Begiuner’s Book in Oral and Written Spell- 
img. 96 pages. Price 20 cents. 
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BIsSTONY. 


SWINTON’S CON DENSED SCHOOL NISTORY. A Condensed School 
History ef the United States, consiructed for definite results ia Recitation, and containing 
a new method ef Topical Reviews. By Wictiam Swinton, A. M , Professor of History 
in the University of California, and avsthor of ‘‘Campaigus of the Army of the Poto- 
mac,” &c., &c Illustrated with Maps, Pertraits and ether illustrations. 1 vel. cloth, 
300 pages Price $1 25. 


SPENCERIAN COFry BOOKS AND CHARTS. 
New Revised Edition. 

This popular scrics has just been revised amd re-engraved im the very best style. Price, 

15 cents. 


Robinson’s Kathomatics. 


Weistor’s School Dictionaries. 
Kerl’s Grammars. Cryant & Stratton’s Book-keoping. 
Spenceriaa Drawing Books. Well’s Natural Philosophy. 
Towasenid’s Civil Government. Elliet & Storer’s Chomisiry. 
Hitchcock’s Physiology. | Gray’s Botanical Series. 
Fasquelle’s French Series. | Weodbury’s German Series. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN. TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, 
138 & 14@ Grand Street, NEW YORE, 
Comenguateetett reference to tut above, or any of sur publications will receive prompt 


’ * 0, M. BARR, cr JOHN G. SLIIS, 


407 Nerth Fourth Bt., 36. Louisa, Meo. 
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‘The Western. 


January, 1875. 


ART-CRITICISM. 





Lord Bacon terms those prejudices and predisposi- 
tions which give obliquity to our mental vision, idols ; 
and one of the most unfortunate “idols of the indi- 
vidual” is his looking upon Truth as an abstraction: 
an idolatry which in any art or pursuit, attempts to find 
not one phase of the True or the Beautiful, but the 
only True and Beautiful. 

The musician, if an idolater, will not be content to 
claim for his art, freedom in dealing with all truth, in 
musical form, but will arrogate to St. Cecilia the sole 
power of attaining truth; the artist whose instrument- 
ality is the brush and the palette, will, if an idolater, 
claim that these are the on/y means for adequate expres- 
sion, instead of regarding them as the means most ac- 
ceptable to himself; the idolater of literary form will 
not be satisfied with the rightful claims of his art, but 
will, like Pope, confound this element of excellence 


with excellence itself; will, like Spenser, confound the 
1 
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possession of power, with its rational use; will, like 
Swinburne, try to replace the valid in thought by the 
melodious and beautiful in expression. 

We, as critics or readers of criticism; as artists or 
students of art; as writers or readers, must recognize 
this “idol. of the individual,” and must free ourselves 
from its slavish worship. 

Art, Science, Philosophy, Criticism, are not diverse 
and unrelated realms of human interest; they are but 
different ways of approach; they are but the different 
rays which find their common centre in the sun of 
Truth; the results attained through each are essentially 
one, and can be but one. Again, even after freeing 
ourselves from this fallacious abstraction of any method 
from its relations to all other methods, we must still 
further guard against another popular “idol,” that of 
thinking under a general term some special application 
of it. A perfect definition is always an equation in 
which we assert the identity of the unknown quantity, 
or the term defined, with the known quantity or defi- 
nition. General terms from their very nature, exclude 
all elements not possessed in common by the whole 
class; and we must be on our guard, lest in saying 
Beauty, we mean beauty of form; lest in speaking of 
Culture, we are thinking simply of social or intellect- 
ual culture; lest in dealing with Art, we introduce 
elements which belong not to Art as Art, but to Art in 
some special form as Painting or Sculpture. 

With this conception once our own, we shall be on 
our guard against the prevalent error of limiting one 
member of our equation without supplying the same 
limitation to the other; we shall not confound the art- 
form with the highest of art forms, Art with some of 
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its special manifestations, or art-criticism with the crit- 
icism of any single art, or with any special form of 
criticism. 

Criticism then, is judgment; art-criticism is judg- 
ment upon works of art; and this, whether the judg- 
ment be verbal, as when pronounced from the stand- 
point of the student of words, esthetic, as when uttered 
from the stand-point of the artist; or philosophical, 
when in accordance with the canons of the philosophers. 

There are three questions that may be asked of any 
artist, and without an answer to each of the three, our 
judgments must necessarily be incomplete. 

First, What command has the artist over his mate- 
rials? if a painter, does he possess perfect skill in 
handling his brush and in combining his colors? if an 
author, is his knowledge of language such that in his 
hands the means of expression become plastic, such 
that he never hesitates for felicitous, melodious and 
adequate utterance ? 

Second, What success has the artist in realizing his 
own conceptions? Does he find matter the natural 
medium for his thoughts, or does he discover an impas- 
sible gulf between his conception and its embodiment? 

Third, What is the value of the artist’s conception 
when perfectly realized? Has he ‘‘carved a head upon 
a cherry-stone ;” or has he evoked from the marble a 
Farnese Hercules, or a Jupiter Otricoli? Has he por- 
trayed the calm pleasures of the every-day life of com- 
mon-place people? or has he drawn, in imperishable 
outlines, the wrath of Achilles, the conflict of human 
passions, the tragic collisions of our earthly life? 

Criticism may, in like manner, be three-fold. 1st, 
It may be merely formal, i. ¢., if applied to literature, 
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verbal or rhetorical; if applied to the other fine arts, 
mechanical. and. It may be esthetic. 3rd. It may 
be philosophic. Furthermore, criticism in each or all 
of these forms is either subjective or objective. 

Richard Grant White finds his interest in the study 
of language as language; his criticisms therefore are 
verbal, and we must supplement his judgment of au- 
thors, by the phrase, “‘with reference to their phrase- 
ology.” 

So, too, the grammarian will, as grammarian, con- 
sider only grammatical structure ; the versifier, prosody, 
the rhetorician, will pass judgment with sole reference 
to style, and felicity of expression will be the highest 
element of his criticism. 

To the formal critic, therefore, art means simply 
skill in the instrumentalities of the artist: a mastery 
over words as word, over imagery as imagery, over style 
as style; it means simply skill in the mixing of colors 
or in their combination; it means dexterity in the use 
of the chisel or of the pencil. Such skill indeed, is 
necessary to the artist, but such skill furnishes but one 
element of art and not its completed whole; it can at 
best give us but the lifeless form of Art, whose spirit is 
to be sought in regions more ethereal. Yet while re- 
jecting any such incomplete definition of Art, let us not 
blind ourselves to its commonness or to its claim to 
our respect, so long as it is content to be but an ele- 
ment of the perfect definition, and not in itself its full 
equivalent. Netscher’s ‘‘ Eine Dame am Clavier” ; 
Kornincx’s ‘‘ Eremit liest in einem Buche”’; Weenix’s 
*“Todtes Wild”; Poussin’s Landscapes; Tenier’s 
‘© Zechende Bauern”’; Mieris’ ‘‘ Salmhandler”; Ried- 
el’s Neapolitan Fischer-Familie: these indeed, are not 
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the highest manifestations of Art; indeed, one who 
confines his definitions to such limits as to exclude from 
Art the purely formal excellences, may deny that they 
are works of art at all; yet he who recognizes the lim- 
its to their validity, will find in them all the beauty 
which can be desired from formal excellence, when it 
reflects no high spiritual truth, and while disallowing 
their claims to represent Art as Art, will not rob him- 
self of the enjoyment which they are well calculated 
to produce. 

We must remember that it is no small boon to 
have those lovers of form as form, who stimulate our 
curiosity and excite our interest. It isno mean office 
to awaken an appreciation of the skillful use of lan- 
guage, as shown in the grand word-painting which has 
been the work of our most noted rhetoricians. The 
enthusiasm of a lover of the Classics, the eloquence of 
a genuine lover of formal art, are no inconsiderable in- 
fluences in the beginning of our spiritual growth; and 
even if later in our progress, we cease to need this 
stimulus and find our interest in the esthetic or philo- 
sophic view of art, let us not be ungrateful for the 
service which is no longer needed, while we recognize 
clearly the nature and limits of its usefulness. A critic 
like Christopher North we may well outgrow, but let 
us not underrate the dignity of his office; let us not 
forget that without his work we might never have be- 
gun that individual investigation, which for the attain- 
ment of aught of value, must always succeed the 
vicarious efforts of our greatest artists: let us pay full 
henor to one whose soul was on fire with the beautiful 
fancies of the poet whose imagination thus excited, set 
in motion torrents of eloquence which bear us along 
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with resistless power ; and who by the very intensity of 
his enthusiasm forced us to become inquirers. Without 
giving way to any such worship as leads one to say that 
““Vice, when deprived of its grossness, loses all of its 
deformity ;” without admitting the exaggeration which 
sees all beauty in form, we may acknowledge that 
there is a beauty of form, and that when that form is 
the adequate expression of spirit, that it has an unde- 
niable claim upon the regard of all people. 

2d. There is next, esthetic criticism—the judgment 
pronounced by the artist. 

This does not disregard skill in the instrumentalities ; 
is not indifferent to excellence of details; but it tran- 
scends these considerations to regard the effectiveness 
with which the end is attained; passes beyond the sep- 
arate elements, to fix the mind upon their combination 
into an organic, perfect whole. From this standpoint, 
the definition of Artis: ‘“‘ The Expression of Spirit in 
sensuous forms.” Its supreme condition must be unity 
of design—logical unity, and not the mere binding to- 
gether of parts which form no organic whole. 

One asks whether the artist, be he poet or painter, 
sculptor or musician, has realized his own conception ? 
To this, as the supreme question, are subordinated any 
excellencies or defects in mechanical skill: any judg- 
ment upon the quality of the artist’s conception. If 
the work be a poem of compliment, like Waller's ‘‘ Go, 
Lovely Rose,” we are to ask whether the artist found 
matter so plastic that what his spirit would utter finds 
itself adequately conveyed through the sensuous form. 
If the poet be dealing with external nature, we are to ask 
whether we are made participants in his spiritual con- 
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verse, so that the poet but echoes our feeling when, as 
with Thomson, he says: 


“ Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and leve, 
Wide flush the fields; the softening air is balm ; 
Echo the mountains round; the forest smiles ; 
And every sense and every heart is joy.” 


Or whether we feel softened and gentle, with Burns, 
as he says: 


“* Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower, 
Thou’st met me in an evil hour, 
For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem ; 
| To spare thee now is past my power, 
Thou bonny gem.” 





Or whether we sympathize with Bryant, when he says: 


} “ The hills 
Rock-ribbed, and ancient as the sun; the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 
The venerable woods; rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green ; and, poured round all, 
Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste 
Are but the solemn decorations—all 
Of the great tomb of man.” 


Or whether we feel ourselves in unison with Byron, 
when he exclaims: 


“ And I have loved thee, Ocean! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
$ Borne, like thy bubbles, onward ; from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers ; they to me 
Were a delight; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror, ’twas a pleasing fear ; 
For I was as it were a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane—as I do here. 


whether, if the poet’s theme be immortality, we feel 
that— 


“ Trailing clouds of glory does he ceme 
From God who is our home: 
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to reflect— 


“ The gleam, 
The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream.” 


So too, in painting, we must ask how successfully the 
artist has embodied his thought, and not whether we 
could suggest a different theme with another treatment. 

A landscape by Ruysdael, Turchi’s ‘ Die Tochter 
der Herodias mit dem Haupt des Taufers,” Riedel’s 
“Judith,” Piloty’s ‘‘ Der Astronom Seni bei der Leiche 
Wallensteins,” Giordano’s *‘ Der Raub der Sabinerin- 
nen,” as well as Die Sixtinische Madonna of Rafael, or 
the Last Judgment of Michael Angelo, may be works 
of art when tried by the esthetic standard. 

3d. Philosophic criticism, or criticism with reference 
to thought. . 

Granting the realization of the artist’s conception, and 
assuming the skill of the execution, the philosophic critic 
will question the value to thought of the realized concep- 
tion. To thought there is a difference of value between 
Murillo’s ‘‘ Betteljungen”” and Holbein’s Madonna, 
while each may satisfy the formal and esthetic demands. 
Amongst works of art there can, upon the esthetic basis, 
be no higher or lower in theme; there can .be only the 
different, the imperfect and the perfect. He who paints 
the Heart of the Andes, as well as he who depicts the 
sweetness and holiness of the mother of the Saviour, is 
an artist born; yet their glory is different, just as “the 
glory of the sun is one, and the glory of the stars 
another.” But the philosophic critic will pronounce 
judgment with reference to the value assigned by 
thought: he will ask of Homer and Dante, Chaucer and 
Shakspeare, Goethe and Schiller, the nature and the 
value to thought of their utterances; he will seek to 
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know whether, like Cowper, the poet finds his spirit at 
rest in the commonplaces of everyday life; whether, like 
Emerson, he stimulates us towards what is high and 
noble; whether, like Swinburne, he induces a worship 
of the sensual; or whether, like Shakspeare, he brings 
into clear light the most profound mysteries of our 
merely earthly existence. 

If my effort has been successful, I have set before you 
three standards of criticism—each valid within its lim- 
its; each worthy of our respectful attention; and yet 
each imperfect and never interchangeable. We, who 
would avoid confusion of statement or confusion of 
opinion, must clearly recognize the existence and func- 
tions of these three standards, and in any criticism must 
determine whether its basis is formal excellence, esthetic 
merit, or value of content. 

We must, furthermore, distinguish between subjective 
criticism and that which is objective. 

Subjective criticism pronounces judgment with sole 
reference to the impression made upon the critic as an 
individual : its value necessarily varies with his knowl- 
edge, but is limited by the fact that for others it can 
have the value merely which belongs to a blind faith: it 
is useless in furthering conviction; it is impotent asa 
guide amidst similar difficulties. 

Almost all our critics have criticized subjectively, and 
herein lies one of the reasons for the contradictions 
which the ‘“‘authorities” so often present. Sterne 
effectively depicts the nature and extent of the impo- 
tency of subjectivity, when he makes the father of Tris- 
tram Shandy stand in inextricable perplexity between 
the equal piles of books to which, in his distress, he had 
looked for help. 
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The respect which we feel for the researches of special 
students rests upon solid foundations; undisciplined 
taste must meekly receive the dicta of those with better 
opportunities for knowledge. Yet, as Lord Bacon says: 

** Though a scholar must have faith in his master, yet 
a man well-instructed must judge for himself: for learn- 
ers owe to their masters only a temporary belief and a 
suspension of their own judgment till they are fully in- 
structed, and not an absolute resignation or a perpetual 
captivity.” Those who propose any rational end for 
their study of Art must question and prove even the 
authoritative statements of critics; must learn to dis- 
tinguish between a Walpole and a Hallam, a Ruskin 
and a Winckelmann; must learn to discern the criticism, 
which is the result of indigestion, from that based upon 
the canons of Art. 

Objective criticism, on the contrary, lays down some 
canon whose validity is universal, bases itself upon well- 
established principles, and seeks to give the impressions 
of the critic, not as opiniens* — ‘ar to the individual, 
but as conclusions which ai: reach in following the 
unquestioned principles o° sc: which he himself em- 
ploys. Such a critic cannot believe that Beauty is an 
illusion: that it is one thing to the eye of one observer, 
and a different one to the eye of another. True, the 
objects in which Beauty is discovered may be different, 
but that which is seen isever the same. There is beauty 
in the flower as, covered with dew, it sparkles in the 
morning sun; there is beauty in the landscape, with its 
variegated surface; there is beauty in the human coun- 
tenance ;.there is beauty in the mighty machinery, by 
means of which man converts the elements to his use; 
there is beauty in that high devotion to man’s spiritual 
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interests, which has characterized the greatest benefac- 
tors of the human race: but though the medium of 
expression differ, that which is expressed is always the 
same—‘‘ the adequate expression of harmony,” the per- 
fect union of form and content. 

Objective formal criticism will, then, derive its canons 
not from the prepossessions of the critic but from the 
immutable laws of language; objective esthetic criti- 
cism will state and use the established principles of es- 
thetics ; and objective philosophic criticism will employ 
the principles determined by the nature of the work to 
be judged, and not by that of the critic who sits in 
judgment. 

Science is not simply a pursuit :—“‘ the subordinating 
of phenomena to their proper laws ;""—it is not merely a 
result: —“‘ the correlation of the principles which subor- 
dinate phenomena;” it is also a method—“ the treat- 
ment of phenomena in such a way that the principles 
which subordinate these phenomena shall be correlated.” 
It is as a method that science interests the world at 
large, and it is as a method that science is to render its 
greatest services. 

In criticism, it will force us to demand objective criti- 
cism; it will compel us to take account of all the phe- 
nomena, and it will refuse to justify our ignoring the 
formal element, the esthetic element, or the thought- 
element. It will not accept any eulogy of one as an 
equivalent for contempt of the others, but it will re- 
quire that each element be recognized and placed in its 
proper relationship. The Greeks, our masters in Art, 
and perhaps our masters in thought, recognized this 
necessity and cultivated all forms of true Art with a 
catholicity of taste that we shall be compelled to imitate 
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before we reap the richest results of that intense indivi- 
dual activity which distinguishes our own times. 

Any undue emphasis given to any of the three ele- 
ments of criticism must immediately limit to the special 
student the value of the judgment. The mass of edu- 
cated people are not and should not be specialists, and 
will always fail to share the enthusiasm which possesses 
him to whom a special art is the only means of indi- 
vidual expression. Hence, efforts that are imperfect in 
form but rich in content have always, for mankind at 
large, an attraction that the most perfect formal beauty 
can never excite. 

An enthusiast like Emerson, who aspires to all that 
is high and ennobling in thought; whose influence is 
pure and elevating; who, in despite of his weakness in 
logic, still carries one above and beyond the littlenesses 
of individual life; such an enthusiast may be far infe- 
rior in language to Samuel Rogers ; may, in melody, be 
surpassed by a Morris; may, in power of reflection, 
yield to a Wordsworth ; but he will wield an influence 
incomparably beyond that possessed by any whose ex- 
cellences are purely formal. What if John B. Gough 
be awkward? What if he be very open to criticism 
with reference to grace, dignity, or elegance? These 
defects may, indeed, mar the perfection of his oratory, 
but they can never destroy the undeniable effectiveness 
of his eloquence; they can never render valueless a life- 
time given with unfaltering earnestness to a cause which 
finds in him its most effective champion. Shall we deny 
the poetic faculty to Mrs. Browning because her verse 
is not always smooth, nor her language always choice? 
Shall we rank Longfellow and Scott and Pope above 
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Shakspeare, because of their greater skill in the mere 
instrumentalities of their art ? 

Perfection of form, without which any true Art is un- 
thinkable, that perfect expression in sensuous forms 
through which the spirit of the artist must find utter- 
ances, this perfection must indeed be demanded of 
aught that aspires to the name of a work of art; yet 
unless the spirit which utters itself is the human spirit ; 
unless it utters the aspirations, the joys, the sorrows 
which belong to the spirit of mankind; unless it is oc- 
cupied with the interests of all mankind, as opposed to 
the interests of any class, any vocation, any individual ; 
unless all formal and esthetic excellence, all merit of 
thought, be that which is subordinated to real service for 
mankind’s spiritual interests; unless these things be 
true, the product can have no claim to represent Art in 
that estate in which alone it is the domain of human 
reason. 

Recognizing this, the great artists of the world, 
whether architects or sculptors, painters or poets, rest 
their claims upon no skill in details, no perfection of 
combination, no excellence of abstract thought however 
subtle or profound. 

To a Chaucer, a Shakspeare, a Goethe, Art is no ab- 
straction, existing only in and for itself; but like Law, 
Philosophy and Science, it derives its sole as well as its 
highest interest from its close relationship to mankind 
as man; they knew that just in proportion as Art was 
abstracted from its relations to human life, it became 
the idle possession of the few and robbed itself of valid 
claim to universal consideration; they knew that hu- 
man life is above human enjoyment, that the culture of 
the spiritual man must ever override all considerations 
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merely esthetical; and without any contempt for the 
physical element, they clearly conceived man’s spiritual 
nature and felt that the truest material prosperity was 
attainable only in conjunction with our most perfect 
spiritual growth. These artists, like all great artists 
knew and recognized the demands of verbal and rhe- 
torical criticism; they knew and recognized the claims 
of esthetic criticism; they knew and acknowledged the 
rational requirements of the man of thought; but trans- 
cending these limitations, they also saw that the spirit 
which found utterance was to be the spirit of humanity, 
and that its utterances were to aid us in building that 
spiritual temple towards whose completion all human 
effort has been directed from the creation of the world 
down to our own times. 

Tothem “ Art was indeed the expression of spirit in 
sensuous forms.” And if we would receive the rich in- 
heritance which they have left, if we would add to the 
worth of the legacy which we have received from them, 
we, too, must so define Art, and must give and receive 
Art-criticisms in the full light of this human signifi- 
cance of Art. H. H. Morcan. 
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CUPID AND PSYCHE. 





Dramatis Persone : 
PsycHE, Eros, 
APHRODITE, ZEUS. 


ScrNE First. 


Nay, start not, Psyche, lend thine ear. 
This heart still echoes the tuneful tread 
Of thy Parian feet upon the shells 
Of this Hgean shore. Nay, speak 
Not. I know the bitter words ere they 
Forth issue from thy lips in scorn ; 
The mortal wronged and left alone 
By the false, false god, but false no more ; 
For here, at thy feet, he breathes the prayer 
That deep contrition still may soothe 
The wound it cannot heal. Nay, turn 
Not off; but come again, where ’twas 
Thy wont in joy to rest secure. 
What answer, Psyche ? 

Sad have I wandered lonely, 
Deserted by my angry god 
So long, so long; and every ill 
Relentless, besets my rueful days; 
Till even now I sought the sea, 
In hope to find surcease eterne 
Within its hungry maw, but as 
I poised to take the fatal leap, 
I faltered ; for methought its cold 
And swashing waves took tongue, transformed 
To evil deities, who ’void 
Of pity for my deeper woe, 
Must vent their careless scorn. ’Twas then 
Thy voice, O Eros, my Eros once, 
Alas! broke the dread spell, and plucked 
Me from oblivion back to life ; 
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To life so full of sad remembrance ; 

Ah, why must an evil memory live, 

To torture with its burning sting ! 

Thou knowest Eros, (none better,) that day, 
When radiant Apollo came, and shot 
His beams around my distant home, 
Leaving the Orient black, and bore 

The base, prophetic lie, that had 
Consigned me to the funeral pile, 

Had not Eros, my Eros, in form 

A fragrant zephyr, come and borne 

Me to his palace all divine ; 

My palace; for did not Psyche reign 
Its queen? Alas! how brief her sway ! 
Ah me, how its rare, unearthly beauty 
Turned loathsome, as fainter fell 

Thy angry feet along its halls, 
Abandoned! Yes, Eros bore me off; 
And, as we mounted to the air 

Above, I hearkened, till I heard 

No more, the piercing wail, sent up 

By sisters mine, and the kingly sire 
Bereft. What wonder that these eyes 
Should seek to know the partner of 
Their nightly joy ; who blames these hands 
That they should strike the lurid spark , 
(Oh! fatal spark) that tore aside 

The robe of might and there disclosed— 
A god! But not the Loving god, 

For an angry menace marred his brow. 
And, as he stalked in wrath away, 

I sank upon the senseless pave, 

And poured my grief out all alone ! 

My native land, I left so young, 

My soul reverts to thee! I would 
Return, but Zeus denies, and I 

Obey his nod; the burthened camel 
May not pass within the needle’s eye ; 
The loves of time must be removed, 
Ere I may go. 
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Listen, my soul. 
Winged with joy, my hours have flown ; 


No wish of mine so strangely wild, 
But mention even made it real ; 
The god of Wine hath held me oft 
In his tawny arms, and sated full 
The whims of me, a child, when he 
Hath loosed his spotted pards to amble 
For my mirth ; my baby hands have toyed 
With the golden apple Paris gave 
My mother, the envied prize adjudged 
To her since choicer than Heré proud, 
Or Pallas egis-armed; like bird 
Amid the sunshine bright I’ve flitted 
’Mid the splendors e’en of high Olympus, 
Won smiles from grandsire Zeus himself, 
And all the gods, as ripples widen 
While they go, took up what Zeus began. 
No joy so fair, but it may serve 
As plumage to the pinions of 
My merry hours. Yet freely would 
I waive all else for thee, deep-hearted, 
Pardon me, Eros, the stubborn doubt, 
That clings and will not go; thou knowest 
How brief the way from constancy 
To guile ; and oft have I seen a god 
Rose decked, ’mid throngs of butterflies 
Sunlit, send forth his shafts at the hearts 
Of men, and laugh, when they grew mad. 
Was’t thou, fair Eros? 
Sweet Psyche, pray forget the past, 
And in thy heart my present vows 
Hold hostage for the future; and, old 
“gean, to whose heaving breast 
Full many a storm-tossed bark has clung, 
Receive within thy liquid arms 
My bow, my quiver, my darts divine. 
Oh, bliss supreme; sweet recompense 
For agony intensest! How like 
A radiant rainbow my hopes do bend, 
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Thro’ tears lit up with promised joy ! 

My dismal past, aye, all the world 

Is luminous again ; and what 

More beauteous vision ever met 

The enraptured gaze, than Love divine 

Grown true and good. My senses, faint 

With wild unrest of many days, 

Like full tired babes, lie down to sleep, 

And dream of gentle peace. ; 
On Ida’s mount fair Aphrodite, 



































My loving mother, stays, ; blest Ida, i 
Merriest mount of all! Adown ' 
Whose blooming vales run rills of joy, i 
Whose echo voice doth ever ring ; 
With laughter. Come then, let’s hie to where 4 
The matron dwells. 4 
” 


Scene SECoND.—APHRODITE alone. 


Cursed be the hourthat made them one. 
A whining priest or vestal maid 
Would nurture less monotony. 
A child of mine grown cold and pure, 
Pure as the fool, Adonis. Where 
Is the light of those roguish eyes? Grown sad, 
With thought. She taught him how to think; 
What right had meditation there 
Where Nature led him on by rote, 
And mocked at priestly laws ? 
The butterflies, his retinue, » te 
Have left him one by one, till quite 
Alone the twain now roam amid 
Fair Ida’s vocal vales, and chant 
Those sickly, tame, unmeaning songs 
Of Psyche’s native land. Full oft 
Have night and I stole down behind 
The wave-washed crags, and seen them there, 
Intent upon those dim, uncomely 
Stars. And it haunts me too that some 
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Dull mortals even dared to worship 
Her, mistaken (since so fair of form,) 
For their goddess, Aphrodite. And she 
Must win poor Eros tov! I sent 

The boy full-armed with cunning wiles 
The subtlest, that he might trick her to 
Her doom, and not the bridal couch, 
Alas! But she shall suffer for 

The deed ; aye, pain and misery 

And woe shall be her lot; nay, more, 
From hands of mine! Oh, happy thought! 


SceENE THIRD.—OLYMPUs. 


Almighty Zeus, If ever I 
Might faintly claim a dim descent 
From Thee, oh, hear my prayer, nor weigh 
The plea by merit of the beggar. 
’T were vain to Thee all-seeing, as 
Thou art, the mournful story to 
Relate, of Aphrodite’s wrath 
Untold, that tortures with the pang 
Refined—my unoffending Psyche. 

Enough, my child, thy wish be mine. 
Take her in wedlock all divine; 
And that her young and precious life, 
May still keep pace with Time’s swift flight, 
Effacing, know then that even now, 
Young Psyche is immortal! Thus 
My pledge, and behold the nod that gods 
And men may disregard, but with 
Unending sorrow. 


CuHorus oF NEREIDs. 


We bring from many a coral grot 
The offerings of every age, 
Rare gems that father Ocean caught 


From mariners in hours of rage, 


We come in sea-shells many-hued, 
That dance among the gleeful crests 
Of waves that cuff, with fingers rude, 
The prows that pierce their briny breasts. 
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We heard the plighting all so sweet, 
Down there beside the sable shore; 
’Twas we that turned the trembling feet 


Of Psyche back to life once more. 


Then join, ye sprites of earth and air, 
And joyous swell the votive rhyme 
To Psyche, who alone may dare 
To brave the advance of Fate and Time. , 


Dread Fate, whom even Zeus must fear, 
As Time’s last eons onward roll, 
One shield alone may ward thy spear, 


’Tis Psyche’s (the immortal Soul) ! 


Aye, ever glorious there above, 
When all things else have passed away, 
Blest Psyche still must live and love, 


As young, as on her wedding-day. 


F. E. Cook. 


THE RELATION OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
TO HUMAN LIFE. 


Nothing happens—all things develop. In the natu- 
ral and spiritual world all existences are results of 
growth. Political and social systems spring from active 
producing causes just as really as do animal and plant 
organisms depend upon the chemical and life forces 
which have constructed them; and as these organisms 
are but the forms in which the forces of nature find their 


expression, so human systems are but the expressive 
forms of human life. 
Existing customs of society, institutions of state, and 
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forms of intellectual activity derive their validity and 
vitality from the fact that they are the necessary out- 
growth and the most adequate expression of that phase 
of human life which creates them ; as soon as they have 
fulfilled the end for which they were designed and be- 
come inadequate, they are modified or transformed to 
answer to higher requirements. 

A form is perfect when it truthfully expresses the idea 
out of which it arises ; in itself considered it is neither 
perfect nor imperfect, faulty or otherwise, but these 
qualities are predicated to denote its truth or untruth ; 
and since human life and thought assume certain forms 
as the natural expression of ideas which are themselves 
not permanent but ever developing and changing, such 
forms are at once the perfect and imperfect, the accu- 
rate embodiment of results already reached yet unable 
to present the idea in its progressive movement. 

The active principle of the world’s life is familiarly 
recognized in such expressions as—‘‘ The world-spirit,” 
“ The spirit of the times ’—and the like, and in all its 
phases of activity, in all the variety of forms which it 
assumes, this ‘‘ world-spirit” never loses its identity ; 
it is itself a development, a growth, and in each of the 
various stages of its life it has declared itself in a man- 
ner peculiar and characteristic ; the spirit of the present 
is but the present phase, and, like all former ones, it 
has that peculiar character which is for it most fitting 
and true. 

Few ever think of questionfng the impulses of the 
age in which they live, for they are identified with the 
world-movement; its principle controls them. ‘The 
past they have absorbed and outlived, and the activity 
of the present compels them to push on into the future ; 
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so that, whether consciously or unconsciously, humanity, 
with its infinite variety of purpose, is surely working 
out the idea of the age. 

It is with the spirit of to-day that we are concerned, 
for we are compelled to live in harmony with it. The 
spirit of yesterday is gone and can never be recalled— 
the spirit of to-morrow may be better, but we can not 
become practically acquainted with it. Our highest 
duty is to understand and fulfil] the conditions of our 
own life. 

The activity of the world has never appeared so in- 
tense as now; nor has life ever seemed so earnestly real. 
The various problems with which men are confronted 
are fairly met, and are examined with the evident desire 
to reach the true solutions. The spirit of the present 
is critical and scientific; not scientific, perhaps, in the 
highest and truest sense of the word, but analytic; and 
its disposition is to deal with all problems of life and 
thought, critically. Its peculiar interest however is, as 
yet, with the world of material phenomena, with nature. 
To resolve the phenomena of sensation into the various 
forces which produce them, to ascertain from the activi- 
ties of these forces, the relation and value of each and 
the laws which direct its activity, and to express these 
laws in exact mathematical terms, have become the special 
problems of the age, and have been assigned to the 
natural and physical sciences for their proper solution. 

The question may now be presented: ‘* Are the prac- 
tical or physical sciences a valid factor in human life, 
and, if so, what office do they fill?” Are the mechanical 
impulses of the age a “‘ passing fever,” as Ruskin calls 
them, or do they contribute their share, whether great 
or small, to the sum of human life, and do they tend to 
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elevate this life into something higher and better? By 
this they must be judged. Many men who idealize the 
past, and can not reconcile themselves with the restless- 
ness of the present, complain that these impulses are 
meaningless and injurious, that they promote a skeptical 
spirit, and furnish to the mind no satisfying results; for 
such results can never become complete since they pre- 
sent only modes of activity, and can not answer the fun- 
damental questions: ‘‘ What is nature?” ‘‘-What is 
matter?” and the like, and, therefore, can satisfy none 
of the deeper longings of the mind. The purest mo- 
rality can be practiced, the highest intellectual culture 
can be attained, it is claimed, without the aid of these 
sciences, or, as Ruskin states it, ‘‘ To read, to think, to 
» love, to hope, and to pray; these are the things that 
make men happy. They have power to do these things ; 
they: never will have power to do more. The world’s 
prosperity or adversity depends upon our knowing and 
teaching these few things, but upon iron or glass, steam 
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or electricity, in no wise.” 

The force of such objections to the pursuit of natural 
or physical sciences is found in the tendency of the lat- 
ter to unsettle and overthrow many existing opinions, 
and to develop a critical and irreverential spirit which 

- attacks and destroys creeds and systems of faith, and 
replaces these with systems of its own which are in their 
nature incomplete and unsatisfying. 

In the sciences, nature assumes a two-fold appearance ; 
first, as the result of forces whose activity is prescribed 
by law ; and, second, as itself a sum of forces subject to 
the same laws, which is to bring into existence the im- 
n.ediate future. 

Thus we find that the sciences recognize only unal- 
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terable necessity. In each moment of time the universe 
appears as an effect and a cause, the completed sum of 
all past activities, and the absolute cause of all future 
existence. 

Experimental research is called upon to exhibit the 
various activities of force, and the final result of scien- 
tific investigation is given in the formule of natural 
laws. Behind or beyond this, experiment fails to dis- 
close anything,—since an experiment is, in its nature, 
nothing more than the manifestation of a particular 
mode of activity, it can not present anything more than 
this special activity ; what are the things, the materials 
in action, it can not disclose. 

Yet the results attained are very great; and in view 
of these and of many greater ones evidently attainable, 
many, in strong contrast with those doubters before 
mentioned, are led to hope that in experimental science 
may be found the solutions of all possible problems of 
nature, life, and thought. 

In the theoretic consideration of science the world is 
regarded purely as cause and effect. All existences are 
thus fated and necessary. Nature is fate; accident 
becomes impossible, and the irresistible flow of events 
unbroken and undisturbed. No conception of design 
or purpose affects or can affect the issue, but all the past 
and future are involved in the present. 

Natural science, however, presents another side; for 
man practically denies that this absolute necessity exists 
for him. Taking the formule, the results of science, 
he adds to them the element of purpose or design ; with- 
out denying their validity as cause and effect, he makes 
them act with reference to a motive. Thus in every 
experiment performed with the design of demonstrating 
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that natural laws are the fate of the universe, there is 
involved also a practical denial of the same ; but this is 
especially manifested in the creation of machinery. 

To be correctly understood, the sciences must be 
regarded in their two-fold aspect—for they so present 
themselves to the world—first, in their theoretic con- 
sideration, and second, in their practical application. 
What, then, is this two-fold office of the physical sci- 
ences? This has been partially answered: it is their 
office to reduce each law of nature to a formula, which 
shall express the activity of a force in terms which are 
common to all other forces. In the application of these 
formule in machinery there is involved a new idea, that 
of purpose; and the sciences thereby cease to be the 
exclusive interest of special students, and are brought 
into direct relation with human life. 

To what extent we owe our present civilization to the 
work of machinery, it is, of course, impossible to esti- 
mate ; but when we consider its agency in contributing 
to our comfort and enlightenment, being directly con- 
cerned in the formation of nearly all the artificial pro- 
ducts we meet with, we feel its importance. Perhaps 
this is more strikingly presented in such a consideration 
as the following: In her factories Great Britain con- 
sumes annually ninety million tons of coal, and allowing 
that one-sixth of its heat energy is utilized, its work is 
equivalent to the constant daily labor of over two bil- 
lio of men, one and one-half times the present  esti- 
mated population of the earth. The applied results of 
science in that country have increased the effectiveness 
of human labor sixty fold, and the productiveness of 
machinery is increasing with astonishing rapidity, doub- 
ling the effectiveness of human labor once in every ten 
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years. If this immense rate of progress can be main- 
tained for another century, a result will be reached 
which seems almost incredible. Stated in a simple 
form, it is to the effect that Great Britain, with only her 
present population and her machinery, will be able to 
perform fifty times as much work as the entire human 
race could accomplish without machinery. 

But this development is not that of a single people 
merely. The entire civilized world is awake to the im- 
portance of the situation, and even uncivilized nations 
seem to feel the new energy which is being infused into 
the life of the race, rousing the masses and exciting 
them to steady, persistent action, with an_ influence, 
such as no other force has ever been able to exert. 

Civilization formerly occupied only the sea-coast, and 
depended for its support upon manufacture and com- 
merce; the railroad extends the sea-coast across the 
continent, and opens the interior to all the benefits of 
commercial activity. Barbarous nations are roused 
from their apathy by the steam whistle which calls upon 
them to contribute their share to the world’s prosperity 
and success, and to receive from the world a full return. 
Asia is being rapidly opened, and Africa will soon be 
penetrated ; the railroads are pushing into and are de- 
veloping the river valleys of America, and the time 
must come when no remote corner of the earth can be 
named ‘‘ The Unexplored Region,”” or remain secluded 
from the outer world. Is it too much to suppose that, 
in a century, the average productiveness of human la- 
bor will be more than a hundred times that of the 
present—and that all mankind will find in manufacture 
and commerce, a common ground of sympathy, and a 
bond of interest strong enough to overcome their dif- 
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ferences, and give them unity of aim and purpose. A 
longer time may be needed to effect this harmony, but 
it must eventually result, for it is the natural and nec- 


essary product of the given factors. 

The applied sciences, therefore, will solve the physi- 
cal problem of life for the entire race. The question 
of support will at last cease to vex humanity as _ hereto- 
fore. The labor of the hands will become less and _ less 
essential, and its place will be supplied by the work of 
metal fingers that never weary and never err. 

But what will become of the laboring classes, as we 
now call them? It seems inevitable that the demand 
for manual labor will decrease, and as it decreases, the 
support which it furnishes will be withdrawn. In order 
to exist, the laboring man must cease to be a laborer, 
and consent to become something higher: he must 
beeome a mechanic or an artisan. Here an additional 
amount of intelligence is required of him, and his re- 
lations to the world become higher and wider. But 
machinery will not permit him to rest even here; it 
will pursue him by robbing him of one means of sup- 
port after another, opening to him, at the same time, a 
higher vocation, pushing him on until he becomes in 
some shape or another, a director of the machinery, to 
which has been assigned all the drudgery, whether of 
manufacture, agriculture or mining.—Individuals may 
indeed fail by the way and perish, but humanity presses 
on, and those who are worthy will survive. 

Another answer to our question is found here. The 
applied sciences will force the masses of men to active 
thought. They begin with the exercise of thought on 
its lowest plane, and therefore will reach the most mea- 


gre understanding. They widen and deepen thought 
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in the most natural and effective manner. Starting 
with the simplest phenomena of nature, they lead to 
conceptions of forces, laws and systems, and prepare 
the mind for questions of deeper and more enduring in- 
terest. 

As the world progresses, the demand for general 
thought becomes more and more imperative, and at last 
the point must be reached when thought comes to be 
a pleasure. New interests are awakened and the spirit- 
ual life and culture, systems of society and state, become 
objects of increasing concern. The discipline to which 
the human mind has become accustomed in dealing with 
the practical sciences, makes thought critical, and by it 
humanity will learn to sift and analyze. Wesee, in our 
own times, the evidences of this tendency among the 
cultured and educated ; the time is coming when man- 
kind will be imbued with the same spirit, and will call 
upon all existing institutions to show how rational is 
the basis upon which they are founded ; and their right 
to exist will be determined by the showing. 

The sciences are thus to compel and lead the masses 
to the place where, with nature in bondage supplying 
their wants, with an intelligence awakened and active, a 
spirit which is inquiring and earnest, they recognize the 
importance of thought, not only as the agent of mate- 
rial prosperity, but as most desirable for its own sake. 
The point is reached when the search after truth is vol- 
untarily made, and mental activity is spontaneous and 
pleasurable. Have the physical sciences anything more 
to offer? 

To special students in every field of research they 
have much to give in the way of special knowledge and 
culture ; but their practical limit is reached when they 
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have thoroughly aroused the mind, and impressed upon 
it their own completely analytic character. Here their 
vocation ends; thus far their relation to human life is 
valid and essential ; beyond this they can confer nothing 
upon mankind. Neither do they afford that which is 
permanently satisfying, but after arousing, stimulating, 
and strengthening thought, they reach their own limits 
as soon as the disciplined mind turns from the consider- 
ation of phenomena and their modes of activity, to the 
thoughts of things themselves, and the ideas which con- 
stitute their essence. . 

Indispensable as the basis of human progress, they 
are not the culmination of human desire. They deal 
with the material world, and take no account of the spir- 
itual—the highest idea which they express is that of 
necessity and fate—their truth, therefore, is incomplete. 

But because these limits exist for the physical sciences, 
the same limits are not assigned to human thought. 
The fact that the existence of such limits is recognized 
is an evidence to the contrary ; the very conception of 
limitation is a step beyond limits toward that which 
causes them. 

The scientific movement of the age is a phase of the 
world’s life, but is not to be its permanent condition. 
The true results of the present will never be lost, but 
out of them will spring the more perfect future. 


B. V. B. Dixon. 
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SOME THONMNJGHTS ON THE CARNIVAL. 


If one would make himself acquainted with the char- 
acter of a people, he must closely observe not alone 
their political proclivities, their industries, their litera- 
ture and plastic art, but he must look especially to the 
manner and matter of their festivities on holidays; for 
a people celebrates its deepest conviction on such occa- 
sions of mad joy and revelry. It celebrates, in the 
most external way perhaps, the very innermost phase of 
the principle of its civilization. A symbol-making 
activity* seems to be the especial characteristic of hu- 
manity, as distinguished from brutes; for, while the 
apes and certain birds, such as the mocking-bird and 
the parrot, possess the gift of imitation toa high degree, 
they do not indicate in any way the existence of that 
correspondence between external manifestation and in- 
ternal state of feeling or idea which is essential to the 
symbol. Articulate speech is the perfected result of this 
symbol-making activity. Language began in symbol- 
ism; the first language was poetry—each word being a 
trope or metaphor. But the symbolic element gradu- 
ally wears away and gives place to conventionality of ex- 
pression ending in prose and the scientific, accurately 
defined, use of language. 

Work and play belong to the same antithesis of con- 
ceptions. In work the individual surrenders himself to 
the service of a universal want or necessity of society 
which has created a vocation or calling. Man gives up 


*Aristotle doubtless means by pisyow the act of embodying one’s nature in 
symbols ; that is, the act of portrayal. 
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his particular, special likes and desires, in work. He 
sacrifices ease and momentary convenience for rational 
(universal) ends. In play, however, he gives full rein 
to the individual whim or caprice. In play his activity 
is wholly turned towards his own immediate gratifica- 
tion. After work, in which he sacrifices his private, 
particular inclinations for society and for rational ends, 
comes play in which he returns to his individuality and 
relaxes this tension of work. He regains his feeling of 
self in play, because in play immediate inclination alone 
guides his activity, and thus the particular self is im- 
pelling principle and also the immediate object of it. It 
is pointed out that the games of the Roman people 
adumbrated the principle of their civilization. This 
was the case among the Greeks. Gymnastic celebra- 
tions presented the visible spectacle of the human body 
perfected as work of art. This spectacle for the Greeks 
had something of a divine or religious significance. The 
Olympians manifested their presence to the Grecian 
people in the form of beautiful incarnations. Person- 
ality, in its first avatar, is the Beautiful, 7. ¢. matter so 
completely under the immediate sway of personal being 
that it offers no resistance, but is pervaded withit. Not 
a line or lineament of the Greek statue but is full of 
grace—in other words, expresses free control of the 
spirit ; hence classic repose, dignity and selt-possession. 
The Romans, however, had a different national prin- 
ciple and different divinities to celebrate. All is a du- 
alism—a gigantic struggle—with the Roman. He does 
not delight in the immediate manifestation of the beau- 
tiful, but demands a deeper and truer revelation of per- 
sonality than Beauty affords; for, in his consciousness, 
there has dawned the idea of the Just andof Law. The 
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Will is, accordingly, the principle which the Roman 
symbolizes and enjoys in his spectacles. The history 
of the Will in man is the history of the victory over 
one’s self, of the struggle between / want and I ought, 
between caprice and obedience to law, civil and moral. 
Not moral but civil law was the Roman contribution to 
humanity. They went no farther than the idea of the 
just, and for this very reason did not fully realize even 
it. The moral law, and especially the immediate and 
internal union of the human and divine in the inner- 
most depths of the soul—for this a new avatar was 
demanded, and it also came in the “fullness of time.” 
But the fierce struggle of the Roman national Life to 
realize the supremacy of the State under whose sway 
the world should be subordinated to one principle, is 
the significant phase of Latin civilization. Its archi- 
tecture hit upon the happy expression of this principle 
inthe Pantheon. Its dome is the highest and most per- 
fect realization of the arch in architecture—the arch 
combined with itself so as to make a complete building. 
In the arch each component stone supports all the rest, 
and -is in turn supported by all the rest; each is thor- 
oughly subordinated to the whole, and through this 
subordination each is supported by the entire strength 
of the whole structure. The dome is the same prin- 
ciple applied in all possible directions, not merely 
lengthwise but transversely. This makes it possible to 
have, instead of the key-stone, a complete circle or 
double arch which gives a skylight. In the dome we 
have the image of the broad heavens realized in stone. 
As under the heavens all people breathe alike the com- 
mon air, and “‘ the rain descends upon the just and upon 
the unjust,”’ so in the Pantheon shall be placed all the 
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divinities—on the same footing. The gods of the sev- 
eral nations, subdued and brought under the yoke of 
Roman law, shall be here protected and co-ordinated 
under the sheltering dome—a fitting symbol of the Ro- 
man State and its civil law. 

In the arena the Romans crowded to behold the con- 
tests of gladiators with each other and with wild beasts. 
The daily lesson of sacrifice of the individual for the 
will of the State made him delight in the spectacle, even 
in his games, of the sacrifice of individuality. Hence 
the clash of opposing individual might and its destruc- 
tion had a power to delight the Roman heart. It gave 
enjoyment to see portrayed what he felt as his highest 
principle. 

We find rich themes for illustration of this principle 
in the Saturnalia and Lupercalia, in the ‘Dionysia and 
Panathenza, in the Eleusinian mysteries and the like. 
But I have already been led too far away from the sub- 
ject upon which I intended to utter a few thoughts. I 
have announced The Carnival as my theme and having 
now stated and illustrated at length the point of view 
from which [ would approach it, I will very briefly in- 
dicate what | find to be its significance and limitations 
in our modern civilization. That feature of the Satur- 
nalia wherein the slaves were relieved from all ordinary 
toil and were permitted to wear she pileus, the badge of 
freedom, and granted full freedom of speech; were al- 
lowed to partake of a banquet, attired in the clothes of 
their masters who waited upon them at the table,—sug- 
gests the key-note of my interpretation. The presen- 

«tation of wax tapers (cerei) used in the Saturnalia as 
the tapers (moccoletti) are used in the carnival, is a fur- 


ther circumstance pointing in the same direction. In 
3 
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Rome, was realized the idea of the abstract equality of man 
before the law; for Roman law hedged in each living be- 
ing with rights peculiar to its social and political sphere 
and protected each one in his station. Even if the 
rights of the father extended to the privilege of taking 
the life of his children, and even if the master could 
put his slave to death, nevertheless the father and mas- 
ter could do this only to their own, and the child 
and the slave were protected against similar violence 
from others. Now the recognition by the formal insti- 
tution of civil rights for the child and the slave is a fact 
to be celebrated in the Saturnalia. From the most 
abstract and fundamental standpoint, that of the Ro- 
man State, even the relation of master and slave is not 
essential and may be reversed. Indeed one day in each 
year they shall celebrate this by the ceremony of the 
pileus and the masquerade supper. Under christianity 
how deep has the corresponding conviction become ! 
Before the awful reality of the incarnation of the divine 
in human form, and the consequent equality of all men 
in the substance of their personality, how superficial be- 
come these social and political distinctions! There 
shall be enacted the spectacle of the nugatoriness of 
these earthly distinctions annually! Just before the 
long days of fasting, previous to the celebration of the 
resurrection of the son of man, there shall be a carnival 
and in this, all shall realize, for a brief time, this con- 
sciousness of the equality of men in the substance of 
their manhood. The vestments and insignia of caste 
and power shall become, for the time, masks, and each 
one shall choose for himself what role he will play in the 
human world. Rank and station are garments that the 
human soul puts on, and in them masquerades for a 
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brief season. Social distinctions are shams in the pres- 
ence of the soul. This conviction shall rule the hour! 

The reason for so little interest in the carnival in this 
country arises from the fact that here it is possible for 
man to realize for himself whatever he desires to be. 
Man is not here forced to resort to the masquerade to 
realize, for a brief hour, his possibilities. In the land 
of civil equality, the career opens to the talent and talent 
unfolds with education. Man here is not bound by 
caste. The doors open before his resolute endeavor. 
He may know that he is his own fate, and that his own 
intelligence alone limits and conditions him, and this 
chain he can himself form and control. Hence man un- 
der a free government is under the constant influence 
of this fact. It does notcome upon him spasmodically 
exciting him to the wildest joy and the utmost abandon. 
It is the conviction of the every day working world. 
But this can be said only with some reservation. 
Wherever the organization of civil society is such that 
a working class is formed who do not enter into partici- 
pation with the intellectual consciousness of the nation 
by means of the printed page of the book and newspa- 
per, there we are certain to find this pent-up feeling of 
self-hood which must get vent in some sudden eruption, 
and burn itself out ina brief period of madness and fury. 
The permanent and healthy cure for this is the daily 
newspaper, in which, every morning, the man lifts him- 
self above the consciousness of his vocation into the 
life of the world and beholds the spectacle of universal 
humanity in its eternal process. With this power of 
lifting the veil that shrouds from view the universal, 
(a veil woven of remoteness and lapse of time) the 
commonest laborer and the man of lofty station go 
into their narrow spheres of vocation, (for vocation is 
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narrowing, no matter what its kind is), without murmur 
or complaint. In the midst of the special limitations 
of daily toil they feel the possibility of the universal, 
which they can and do realize daily. As the wise 
Goethe remarks: ‘‘ For the narrow mind, whatever he 
attempts is still a trade; for the higher, an art; and 
the highest, in doing one thing, does all; or to speak 
less paradoxically, in the one thing which he does 
rightly he sees the likeness of all that is done rightly,” 
The daily realization of one’s identity with the ‘grand 
man,” or humanity, is essential to living a lite of free- 
dom. Any vocation whatever becomes a galling slavery 
unless relieved by the spectacle of the whole of society. 
It will, if pent up, burst forth in the wildest orgies. 
Manufacturing towns always have something of this 
kind of life. The element on which ‘‘The International” 
bases itself is of this character. The remedy is obvious ; 
education of the children in common schools; free 
evening schools and free libraries and reading rooms for 
the adults. Even the poorest and most sensational of 
novels are useful to this class, as affording a safe vent 
for its lava-streams. Beholding its general image in 
literature or art, it gets vent and is no longer allowed 
to gather destructive force. Besides this the psychology 
of culture is based on the unfolding of a higher stage of 
consciousness through the act of becoming conscious of 
(and the generalization of) the previous stage. The 
general spectacle of the lower phase of humanity in 


which one lives leads to a distaste of its actual details; 
it deprives them of their relish. The ideal of the novel 
is so much beyond the real prose of villainy and low life, 
that the latter cannot be enjoyed. Here is a point for 
the consideration of sociologists who have the care of 


public libraries. W. T. Harris. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDIES. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


This play shows in many ways that it belongs to the 
youthful productions of Shakespeare. Its theme is the 
passion of youth; it has the wild freedom and intensity 
of youth. There is a lack of that severity of treat- 
ment which belongs to the later works of the Poet; 
there are parts which seem very loosely connected with 
the fundamental thought, and then again there are other 
parts developed at length which appear quite unneces- 
sary to the action. There is often a sensuous fullness 
of delineation, and often an abstract brevity; there are 
found the finest and purest bursts of poetry intermingled 
with frigid conceits and far-fetched antitheses. Every- 
where in the drama can be noticed an inequality—an 
inequality in thought, in language, in the structure of 
the plot. Still, beneath all this play of caprice and ir- 
regularity there is felt to be a deep, pervading harmony 
throughout the entire work, The inequality seems to 
be the inequality of the subject—the inequality of youth 
with its fitful, tempestuous passion. It has been well 
named the tragedy of love, love in all its conflicts, love 
in all its extravagance and volcanic tossings, love des- 
pised and love triumphant. It portrays this passion 
boiling over with a fervor which sweeps down all tradi- 
tional barriers, even the most deadly enmity, and which 
is ready to struggle with death itself. The theme is 
therefore love, unconquerable, irresistible, of which the 
individual is the merest instrument, ready to be sacri- 
ficed without the least hesitation. Such is the feeling 
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which warms this poem in every part: youthful love in 
its grandest intensity, for it is just the intensity which 
characterizes the love of Romeo and Juliet above all 
other loves, and which prefers death to permanent sep- 
aration. 

It will now be our object to point out the harmoni- 
ous structure which underlies the drama and gives it a 
general consistency of thought, but above all imparts 
to it that profound concord so readily felt, but not al- 
ways easily explained. Whether the Poet had in mind, 
when he wrote the play, just the method here unfolded, 
or was wholly unconscious in his procedure, is a question 
which can not now be discussed; but whatever answer 
be given, it cannot affect the validity or the necessity of 
the explanation. Shakespeare is at least a phenomenon 
whose law is the subject of rational investigation, just 
as the phenomena of Nature must be explained and re- 
duced to laws, whether Nature be conscious of her own 
laws or not. 

Taking the play as it stands, there are three essential 
divisions of its action, three grand movements which 
combine to form the whole. The first culminates in 
the union of Romeo and Juliet, and portrays the ob- 
stacles and events antecedent to that union; it exhibits 
the transition from the unrequited to the requited love 
of the hero. The second begins with the separation of 
the lovers caused by the banishment of Romeo, and 
ends in their death at the tomb of the Capulets; it de- 
picts the attempts at reunion of the unhappy. pair, which, 
however, do not succeed but bring upon them destruc- 
tion. The third and shortest division is the reconcilia- 
tion of the two hostile houses of Montague and Capu- 
let, after their children have perished. The relation in 
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which this last division stands to the rest of the play 
and to tragedy in general will be considered in the lat- 
ter part of the essay. 

Such are the general divisions of the entire work, but 
through the whole action there run a certain number of 
threads or groups which must be carefully distinguished. 
The first of these groups is the Prince with his attend- 
ants, representing the State, which stands above all the 
other elements and enforces their obedience to its com- 
mands. Its efforts are directed to keeping peace be- 
tween the two hostile families, to securing, by its power, 
an external harmony and order, still the enmity is so 
intense that upon slight provocation it boils over and 
bears down all authority. This thread is the least pro- 
minent one in the play, the Prince appears but three 
times, and each time to quell a disturbance. The sec- 
ond thread is the two houses, the Montagues and Cap- 
ulets with their respective adherents, both of which 
have one common trait—mutual hatred. The hostility 
between them is so intense that it not only assails the 
highér authority of the State, as above mentioned, but 
that through it the Family turns against itself and assails 
its own existence, and, indeed, finally destroys itself in 
its children. Thus there is portrayed a double collision, 
the Family against itself and against the State. This 
thread is the disturbing principle of the play, it dis- 
turbs public order and ‘domestic peace; its function, 
therefore, can be best shown in connection with the 
other threads, and hence it will not be separately devel- 
oped. The third thread, however, is the most import- 
ant one of the play, is in fact the play itself. It turns, 
not upon family hatred, but upon the opposite passion, 
love, which constitutes the basis of the Family. Its 
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bearers are Romeo and Juliet, a Montague and a Capu- 
let, whose union thus falls athwart the enmity of their 
houses, and is sought in vain to be reconciled with the 
same by Friar Lawrence, the grand mediator of the 
drama. But love too is the source of manifold colli- 
sions which the Poet has taken the pains to fully por- 
tray. First comes the unrequited love of Romeo, in 
which the conflict is wholly subjective, in which the in- 
dividual is struggling with his own passion. Then fol- 
lows his requited love, which, however, has to endure 
a double collision, with the will of the parent on the one 
hand and with the suit of his rival Paris on the other. 
With this naked statement of the elements of the play, 
which is intended only asa sort of analytical table of 
contents to aid the reader in grasping the whole, we 
shall now proceed to a concrete development of the 
thought of the drama. 

The action begins with a tumult, and its suppression 
by force. The very first scene depicts the extent and 
the intensity of the hatred between the two houses; it 
reaches down to their servants, who are ready for a fight 
whenever they meet, and involves the relatives of both 
families together with their respective adherents in the 
city. Order is trampled under foot, a violent struggle 
ensues in the streets, till the Prince as the head of the 
State has to appear for the purpose of vindicating author- 
ity and restoring peace. We are also told that these 
brawls have repeatedly taken place. Thus it is shown 
that the conflict between the hostile families is so violent 
and wide spread that it assails the State, and threatens 
the existence of public security. Such is the background 
upon which the chief action of the play is to be por- 
trayed. 
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In this world of strife and contradiction Romeo now 
appears, manifesting the full intensity of love. He 
shuns society, seeks the covert of the wood, avoids day- 
light, desires noteven to be seen. His passion is so 
strong that he cannot control himself, he sighs and 
weeps, he goes out of the way of everybody in order 
not to expose his state of mind and to give full vent to 
his fancy and emotions. His absorption is complete, 
he is so swallowed up in one individual that he cuts 
himself off from all other relations in life, from father, 
mother, relatives and friends. Thus the intensity of 
his love is the key-note of his character, and it is this 
intensity which will bring forth all the tragic conse- 
quences of the drama. 

But his love is unrequited, he loves and is not loved 
inreturn. “Here we reach the cause of his strange de- 
meanor and the source of all his affliction. Thus there 
has arisen a struggle within his own bosom which he can 
not allay. He gives expression to his conflicting emo- 
tions in language so strongly antithetic and contra- 
dictory that it often seems unnatural and frigid, yet it is 
only a highly-wrought picture of his own internal con- 
dition. His utterances are the very embodiment of 
contradiction: 

Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sick health! 

Such extravagance belongs to youth and love, though 
it, perhaps, begins to get outside of the domain of the 
Beautiful. Romeo’s mind is ina state of contradiction, 
his language is in the same state. The sympathetic 
Benvolio tries to soothe him, and advises him to 
change, to examine other beauties. But the passionate 
lover scouts at the suggestion, he can not be taught to 
forget. We should take note of this declaration for it 
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is sometimes asserted by critics that his first love was 
not genuine. The collision so far is purely subjective, 
in the breast of the individual; but to produce a dra- 
matic action, there must be a struggle with an external 
power, which the poet now prepares to introduce. 

Hence we must pass to the love which is requited 
and thus collides with the will ot the family. Romeo, in 
company with the friends among whom is the gay 
scoffer, Mercutio, goes to a masquerade at the dwell- 
ing of Capulet, the mortal enemy of his house, evi- 
dently for the purpose of beholding the fair Rosaline. 
While there he sees Juliet, and at once transfers to her 
all his passion. Indeed its intensity is so great that he 
for the moment questions his former affection. This 
passage has been often construed as if Shakespeare meant 
to assert that Romeo’s first love was only a fanciful de- 
lusion. How utterly aimless, how ridiculous must this 
whole first act then become! The poet would thus be 
simply undoing all his work. These words of Romeo 
are only the exaggerated expression of his present im- 
pulse. He passes to Juliet and talks with her, the lan- 
guage between them, though full of dark and far-fetched 
metaphor, is plain enough when supplemented with 
the look and the kiss. If he could not endure the pre- 
vious struggle, what must become of him now? Juliet 
is also caught, her fervor seems equally great, both have 
loved at first sight. Through all this volcanic might of 
passion, the tragic end is peering, for separation now 
means death. 

Thus Romeo 4/as changed, notwithstanding his pro- 
testations to Benvolio. This transition is the central 
point of the whole first movement of the play, and, in- 
deed, gives the true motive for the tragic termination 
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of the action. But it has been so generally misunder- 
stood, according to my judgment of the drama, that the 
grounds for it require a full statement. It is declared 
that this sudden change from one individual to another 
is unnatural, and is, moreover, a great blemish in the 
work. The apparent lack of fidelity is said to give 
offence to our ethical feelings, and to destroy our res- 
pect for the hero. Also Romeo seems now the most 
inconstant of lovers, but afterwards is faithful to death ; 
which fact looks like an inconsistency in the character 
and an unsolved contradiction in the play. The defen- 
ders of the poet have injured him more deeply than his 
assailants; they have defended his work by destroying 
it. The first love of Romeo, so fully detailed by the au- 
thor is pronounced to be no love, a mere caprice. But 
a careful view of the circumstances will show that this 
change is not only psychologically justifiable, but is the 
only adequate motive for the death of the lovers, that 
is, for the tragedy itself. 

Romeo is consumed with the most ardent passion ; 
its intensity is its great characteristic; he has given 
himself away, has made a complete sacrifice of his in- 
dividuality, but there is no return for his devotion. 
This is the motive upon which the Poet has laid the 
chief stress, the first love of Romeo was not recipro- 
cated. The necessity of a corresponding passion is felt 
by everybody, though its logical basis is not usually 
thought of. Love is the surrender of the individual to 
one of the opposite sex through the feelings, each must 
find his or her emotional existence in the loved person ; 
each must be only through the other. This mutual 
sacrifice of self on the part of both constitutes the 
unity and harmony of love. For when individuality 
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thus offers itself upon the altar of affection, that same 
individuality, to be consistent with its own principle, 
must demand a like sacrifice from the second person, 
otherwise it is in utter contradiction with itself. A new 
individual must enter the bosom and take the place of 
that self which has been immolated. 

But let one side be wanting, the reciprocity is de- 
stroyed, there is the sacrifice without the compensation, 
the lover loses for a time at least his own individuality, 
as far as his emotion is concerned, without gaining an- 
other. Hence he is harrassed with an internal struggle 
more or less severe according to the intensity of the 
passion. How much of the literature of the world is 
based upon unrequited love, the reader can form his 
own estimate; but it may be said to be the first, most 
natural, and most prevalent of all the collisions which 
spring from the tender passion. In such a struggle a 
restoration can be brought about by the healing influ- 
ence of time. But the sacrifice may be so complete and 
the passion so intense that recovery is extremely diff- 
cult by this means, nay, impossible; then there is only 
one other way: change the object, find some new indi- 
vidual who will make the sacrifice. It is a matter of 
not uncommon experience that rejected lovers make 
these sudden transfers of affection, not from spite, how- 
ever, as is often supposed, but from a real necessity. 

Such is the conflict in Romeo’s bosom, and such is 
its solution The fervor of his love does not permit 
him to recover himself, he, indeed, must change in order 
to get repose and harmonize the struggle. It is, there- 
fore, not fickleness, but rather the permanence and 
strength of his passion which causes its transference to 
Juliet. This change is hence grounded in the fact that 
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his love is unrequited, and yet so intense that it must 
have an object, a corresponding sacrifice. He can not 
retrace his steps, he is just seeking that which comes 
across his way in the form of Juliet, for Rosaline can 
not now have any reality for him. The relief is instan- 
taneous, he recovers himself at a bound, the merry 
mocker Mercutio can not now drive him off by bitter 
jests, but is beaten at his own game and compelled to 
exclaim: ‘* Now art thou sociable, now art thou Ro- 
meo, etc.” 

For Juliet the motives are quite different, she has no 
case of unrequited attection on her hands, hence, the 
question may be asked, Why then does she too so easily 
fall in love? Juliet is in the full bloom of youth, 
ready for the sacrifice, yet without its experience. Now 
Romeo approaches her in the hot glow of his love, and 
with his sly words and eyes darting flames from beneath 
his mask, he infuses into her soul all the strength of his 
passion. Nor is this anything unusual or unnatural, 
for man and woman belong together and must come to- 
gether, unless there is a good reason for their remaining 
asunder. No such reason exists in the case of Juliet ; 
she is taken by the first manifestation of love; Romeo 
gives a hint: ‘* they pray, grant thou, lest faith turn to 
despair;”’ a kiss seals their union. Thus her love is 
motived by that of Romeo, and the intensity and com- 
pleteness of his sacrifice call for and demand an equal 
intensity and completeness in her devotion. Her. pos- 
sible tragic fate also peers through at this point. 

The intensity now reached by Romeo and Juliet is 
kept up by both throughout the play, and constitutes 
its great distinguishing feature. For the love of man 
and woman has here attained such a potence that neither 
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can exist with the other. In the vast majority of man- 
kind perhaps it never reaches quite so high a degree, it 
stops this side of death. The first act concludes with 
the excitation of their mutual love. The next step is 
the mutual acknowledgment, so that their union rises 
out of mere emotion into conscious purpose. This 
declaration to each other gives the famous balcony 
scene, one of those everlasting reprints of the human 
heart. The theme is the sacrifice of the sexual indi- 
vidual, which results in the formation of a higher unity, 
the Family. Previously, this unity was only felt, now 
both declare it to be their most exalted principle for- 
ever. The activities of the mind, particularly the im- 
agination, which makes symbols and the understanding 
which graps relations are intensified into a whirlwind of 
energy by their passion. In the scenes of their meet- 
ing all external nature around them is seized upon and 
made the bearer of their emotions: sun, moon, stars, 
birds, the lark and nightingale, are turned into the min- 
isters of their love. The play of mental activity is as 
great as that of passion, and relieves the directness and 
blunt expression of the latter. These conceits, these 
images, though not always in good taste, are in general 
psychologically true, the characterization can not do 
without them, for they exhibit the strength of the emo- 
tion of the lovers. Their intense feeling seeks the 
world to find means for utterance, their minds hunt up 
the most recondite relations between objects, all exter- 
nality seems there only to express love. The hatred of 
their families is burnt up in aconsuming fire, both are 
ready to disown their names, if these furnish any ob- 
stacle to their union. Still they feel that a new and ter- 
rible collision has arisen which they now have to face, 
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a collision with the ancient prejudice and hostility of 
their tamilies. 

But their union is not yet complete, it must be car- 
ried out to its full realization in marriage. This the 
deep and earnest nature of Juliet has already de- 
manded:— 

If that thy bent of love be honorable 
Thy purpose marriage— 

It is no holiday flirtation, but her ethical feeling is 
even stronger than her love, since rather than violate it 
she is ready to undergo the pain of separation. She 
even distrusts her strong emotion, it is too rash, too 
sudden, she wants time to give it permanence. This 
ethical element in the character of Juliet is generally 
not attended to. She is considered on the one hand as 
a simple unreflecting girl, on the other hand she is 
sometimes represented with a dash of coquetry. Both 
these views are mistaken, she here first insists upon 
due deliberation, and then seeks the true ethical union 
found only in marriage. For in marriage the Family is 
first realized, to the emotional or subjective element of 
love there is now added the objective or rational ele- 
ment of an institution. This consummation could be 
reached according to the belief of the time, only through 
religion, which gave the divine sanction to the union 
already formed in the emotions. Thus the Family was 
called into existence as it were by the fiat of God, it was 
a new and holy creation in the world which was under 
his special blessing and protection. The ceremony is 
performed, their unity is now a reality. 


D. J. Sniper. 


[To be completed in the February Number. ] 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


SHaw’s New History or ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


New York: Sheldon & Co., 677 Broadway. 


In THe Western of April, 1873, there was published a review 
of the different Manuals of Literature. The appearance of this 
revised edition will justify a résumé of what was then said in 
regard to Shaw’s Manual, in order that the value of the present 
subject of consideration may be properly appreciated. 


‘irst, It was said that “‘Shaw’s Manual gives the history of 


literature with respect to i's movements or progress.” 

Second, The manner of treatment was illustrated by the name 
ef Chaucer. The characteristics of each era (including most, 
if not all of the elements of literary products); the predecessors 
of Chaucer (from which the student could tell to whom Chau- 
ger was indebted, the extent of resources at Chaucer’s com- 
mand and the work remaining for Chaucer to do); the 


biography of Chaucer (social position, political life, pecuniary 


condition, personal appearance, individual traits, services ren- 
dered to literature); the nature aud value of Chaucer’s services. 

Third, The judgment pronounced upon the work, was that 
the author’s conception of his function, was the same as that 
expressed in the essay, and that the execution was open to 
criticism, mainly because of omitting, (a) rational criticism, 
replaced by that which was judicial and seemingly cogmatic ; 
(b) references to auxiliary articles; (¢c) mention of good and 
ot best editions; (d) matter too much crowded; (e) that the 
classification was infelicitous, in that the basis of classification 
was not stable. Notwithstanding these defects, the book was 
recommended as probably the best work for any as mature as 
most college students, 

First, The revised Manual has sought— 

1. To improve the logical arrangement, 

2. To correct lack of unity in several chapters. 

3. To simplify the style. 

These three claims of Mr. Backus ure fully sustained by bis 
work. 
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Second, The revised Manual differs from the original— 

l. In a fuller discussion of “Old English,” and “ Middle 
English’ Literature. 

2. In assignment of prominent positions to most famous 
writers. 

3. Free use of short and striking quotations from the 
keenest American and English critics. 

4. Auxiliary reading. 

5. Diagrams, 

6. Omission of authors who are not representative. 

It will thus be seen that the omissions of the former volume 
have been at least measurably supplied in the present edition ; 
there is still lacking, however, a mention of good, cheap editions, 
and of the best editions. In recommending this Manual asa 
desirable possession for all readers and students, [ must yet 
point out the improvements possible in 3d and 4th of the re- 
vised Manual. 

4th, ‘‘ Auxiliary Reading.”—These references are omitted 
with some names of importance (e. g., S. T. Coleridge), and in 
other cases are not as full as might be desirable. Had [I leisure, 
[ should add cross-references by which to illustrate. 

3d, “ Free use of keenest critics.”—This is the worst executed 
portion of the book, and yet it perhaps deserves all praise as a 
pioneer manual. (The idea was presented in print at least as 
early as December, 1871, in an article on Spenser —possibly 
earlier by other writers.) The editor does not confine himself 
to the use of any fixed standard in selecting his quotations; at 
one time the quotation refers to personal appearance (a matter 
eminently suitable for dogmatic statement) ; at another, only 
such criticisms as blame are taken (Wordsworth); and again, 
the citations are such as to worthily support Mr. Shaw’s own 
characterization. 

The criticisms on Johnson (p. 254), and Goldsmith (p. 269), 
are unexceptionable; those on Pope (198), Byron (299), and 
Dickens (336), sre good; those on Locke (180), Addison (214), 
Swift (224), are fair; that on Wordsworth (322), is unpardona- 
ble in an author of a manual; while those on Jonson (102), 
Bacon (117), Milton (142), Burns (281), could easily be im- 
proved; and Scott, Shelley, Keats, Campbell, Coleridge, and 
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Southey are wholly wanting. (Surely whatever be the stan- 
dard, these names cannot with propriety be omitted.) 
To justify this criticism, I illustrate by Jonson. 


1. “ He did a little too much Romanize our tongue.’ 


, 


— Dryden. 
2. “Jonson possessed all the learning that was wanting to 
Shakespeare, and wanted all the genius that the other posses- 
ses.”— Hume. 
3. ‘* Then Johnson came, instructed from the school, 
To please in method and instruct by rule ; 


His studious patience and laborious art, 
By regular approach essay’.| the heart .’’—Samuel Johnson 


“Many of the wit-combats betwixt him [Shakespeare] and 
Ben Jonson, which two I beheld like a Spanish great galieon 
and an Envzlish man-of-war—Master Jonson, like the former, 
was built far higher in learning, solid, but slow in his perform- 
ances; Shakespeare, with the English man-of-war, lesser in 
bulk, but lighter in sailing, could turn with all tides, tack about, 
and take advantage of all winds by the quickness of his wit 
and invention.” —Fuller. 

These criticisms seem judicious, but the following might well 
be replaced : 

“ There are people who cannot eat olives; and I cannot much 
relish Ben Jonson, though I have taken sume pains to do it, 
and went to the task with every sort of good will. I do not 
deny his power or his merit, far from it; but it is to me a re- 
pulsive and unamiable kind.”’— Wm. Hazlitt. 

“«T was yesterday invited to a solemn supper by Ben Jonson, 
where there was good company, excellent cheer, choice wines, 
and jovial welcome. One thing intervened which almost 
spoiled the relish for the rest—that Ben began to engross all 
the discourse; to vapour extremely of himself, and by vilifying 
others to magnify his own name. T. Ca. (Thomas Carew) 
buzzed me in the ear, that Ben had barrelled up a good deal of 
knowledge, yet it seems he had not read the ethics, which, 
amongst other precepts of morality, forbid self-commendation, 
declaring it to be an ill-favored solicism in good manners.”— 
James Howell, 1636. 

Would it not have been well to replace the last two quota- 
tions by those which expressed the characteristics which Mr. 
Shaw himself so clearly brings out in the body of his article 
upon Jonson, when he ascribes to Jonson: “ Weight and 
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breadth of understanding, quickness of fancy, power of anal- 
ysis, preternatural keenness of observation, tone of morality 
high and manly; lacks vital energy and spirit of humanity.” 

“ Criticisms upon living writers omitted.”—This course may 
avoid “any unpleasantness,” but at the same time, the living, 
when their fame is established, are specially interesting to 
readers, and therefore the omission is to be regretted.—[ Epiror.] 

This Manual is so worthy of favor that I regret the limit of 
time which prevents my dwelling more at length upon its man- 
ifold excellencies; and it would be not unpleasant to supply 
from my own note-book the omissions in regard to Scott, 
Shelley, Keats, Campbell, Coleridge, and Southey. 

H. H, Morean. 


Manual or Mytnotocy. By Alexander S. Murray. Scribner, 
Welford & Armstrong. 1873. 


The need fora readable and reliable manual of Mythology 
has long been felt, and has at last been supplied. The works 
of Keightley, Dwight, and others represented neither the latest 
knowledge nor the happiest presentation. Murray’s Manval of 
Mythology offers at reasonable price, a book, whose typo- 
graphy, paper, binding and size, are all that could be desired, 
while the position of Mr. Murray bas given him opportunities 
which his attainments qualified him to improve. This Manual 
offers not only the mythology of the Greeks and Romans, but 
adds the Scandinavian, the Old German, the Indian, and the 
Egyptian mythologies. Owing to circumstances which have 
‘ealled special attention to the Venus of Melos, we may perhaps 
best illustrate the book by this name. 

Aphrodite, or Venus, was the goddess of Love. The feelings 
awakened by observing the productive power of nature had, 
it would seem, given rise to adivine personification of love in 
very remote, early times among the nations of thg East. The 
Pheenicians called this personification Astarte, and carried her 
worship with them wherever they established factories or mar- 
kets, in Greece, in the islands of the Mediterranean, and on to 
Italy. The early Greeks coming in contact with these traders, 
and obtaining from them a knowledge ef coinage, weights, 
measures, and other necessaries of commerce and trade, includ- 
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ing, it is said, a system of writing, appear to have transferred 
some of the functions of the oriental goddess to their own 
Aphrodite—as, for instance, the function of protecting com- 
merce. The earliest known Greek coins—those of Kgina— 
the weights of which correspond exactly with the oriental 
standard, have the figure of a tortoise, the well-known symbol 
of Aphrodite. 

A myth of this kind offered a wide field for the imagination, 
and accordingly it is not surprising to find even the earliest 
versions of the story of Aphrodite differing in many points, as 
for instance, with regard to her origin, her functions and titles. 
Yet with all these variations, the fundamental idea of her 
character remained always the same, that of a divine product- 
ive power in nature, visible in many ways and strange forms. 
We must distinguish in the stories concerning her between the 
earlier and the later Aphrodite, the former being a daughter of 
Uranos, and deriving from him the title of Urania, or the ce- 
lestial goddess. The earlier Apbrodite was born, it was said, 
from the ;foam of the sea, produced by the lashing of waves, 
and was styled in consequence of this belief, Anadyomene, or 
“she who came out of the sea.” She was represented 
wearing a green veil, of the color of the sea, and great power 
was ascribed to her over the motions of that element—sailors, 
fishermen, and traders invoking her for a successful voyage. 
Her first appearance on rising from the sea, was on the island 
of Cytherea (Cerigo), from which she derived the name of 
Cythere or Cythereia, and which afterwards proved to be one 
of the principal centres of her worship. For like reason, she 
was named after other islands and regions, such as Amathusia 
from Amathus in Cyprus, Kypris, Knidia, Paphia, and Idalia. 
So far, she was the personification of that purest of the forces 
in nature, love without physical desires ; while the late Aphro- 
dite, daughter of Zeus and Dione, as she was believed to be, 
and hence styled Dionvia, was the symbol of common earthly 
love. 

This later Aphrodite was represented as the highest ideal of 
womanly beauty, nude or but lightly clad, in a chariot drawn 
by swans, doves or sparrows, an’ accompanied by her sen 
Eros (Amor, or Cupid), the Charites (the Graces), the Hore, 
Himeros (god of the desire of love), Pothos, (god of the 
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anxieties of love), and Peitho (Suadela, or the soft speech 
of love). But her special favorite was the young, rosy shep- 
herd Adonis; her grief at his death, which was caused by : 
wild boar, being so great, that she would not allow the lifeless 
body to be taken from her arms until the gods consoled her by 
dvcreeing that her lover might continue to live half the year, 
during the spring and summer on the earth, while she might 
spend the other half with him in the lower world, beside 
Persephone (Proserpine); the moral of the story being to 
point out the eontrast between growth or youth, and maturity 
and harvest. This change of the seasons was further observed 
and celebrated by « festival in honor of Adonis, in the course 
of which a fiyure was produced, and the ceremony of burial, 
with weeping and songs of wailing, gone through, after which 
a joytul shout was raised, “ Adonis lives, and is risen again!” 
She was called Addénaia and Adénaias, with reference to this 
love passage. 

Aphrodite was, as we have seen in the previous chapter, the 
wife of Hephestos (Vulean), to whom she bore no children. 
At the same time she indulged in intercourse with certain 
mortals of surpassing beauty, Of these, next to Adonis (or 
as the ancient Syrians called him, Abobas, flute-player), her 
chief favorite according to the myth, was Anchises, to whom 
she bore Hneas, whose son Ascanius, or, as the Roman story 
has it, Julus, was the founder of the Julian family of Rome, to 
which Julius Cesar belonged; consequently, Aphrodite was 
looked on as originally the mother of that most illustrious 
house. Through intercourse with gods, she became the mother 
of a number of children, as, for example, of Amor, or Eros, 
and Anteros (love and counter-love), Hymen and Hermaph- 
roditos. 

With all her goodness and friendliness, Aphrodite was, as 
little as the other deities, free from sensitiveness and desire of 
revenge wheuv her divinity was injured—a spifit which she 
proved on Hippolytos, whom she slew; on Polyphonte, whom 
she changed into an owl; on Arsinoé, whom she turned to 
stone; and Myrrha, whom she transformed into a myrtle-tree. 
Of her strife and competition with Hero and Athene for the 
prize of beauty, which the Trojan prince, Paris, awarded to 
her, we shall give an account later on in connection with the 
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narrative of the Trojan War. As a result of her power to 
unite by means of love all beings, whether in heaven, on earth, 
or in blackest Tartaros, she came to be viewed as a goddess 
presiding over married life and marriage ceremonies. She had 
a number of temples in the island of Cyprus, but none of them 
so splendidly decorated as that in the town of Paphos, whither 
thousands of visitors streamed to take part in the annual festi- 
val and rejoicings in her honor. There, also, she had an 
oracle, and as Urania was worshipped jointly with Ares (Mars), 
the latter fact showing that her connection with this god was 
founded in the religious belief of the people. At times, and 
particularly in her very ancient sanctuary in the island of 
Cythere, also in Sparta, Argos, and on the acropolis of Corinth, 
she was represented armed. In her temple at Knidos, a town 
in Caria, was a statue of her, made by the famous sculptor, 
Praxiteles, and celebrated throughout the ancient world for its 
extraordinary beauty. Being herself sprung from the sea, she 
naturally came to be held in veneration by the fishermen and 
sailors on the coast as the goddess of the smiling sea, and the 
cause of prosperous voyages. Hence it was the custom in the 
island of gina to follow up the sacrifice and banquet in honor 
of Poseidon with a festival of greatrejoicing and excitement in 
honor of Aphrodite. In Knidos she was, styled and worshipped 
as goddess of the peaceful sea, a character which is symbolized 
by the dolphin, frequently given her as an attribute. The 
worship of Venus did not become general in Rome till later 
times, when a festival, called Veneralia, was held in her honor 
every year. She had a temple on the Capitol, and one of the 
Colline gates was consecrated to her. The month of April 
was held sacred to her, for then the flowers bud and plants 
shoot, or as the Greek myth expresses it, Adonis comes back 
from the under world. Doves, rams, hares, dolphins, swans, 
the tortoise, with the rose as a flower, the myrtle-tree, and 
other beautiful plants, apples, and fruits of various kinds, 
were sacred to her care. The first representation of this god- 
dess was merely a shapeless stone; but gradually, as art ad- 
vanced, she took a finer form, fresh charms being continually 
added, till all the resources of expressing imperious over 
powering beauty were exhausted. In the best days of art, she 
was always rcpresented draped, in later times nude, and in 
various attitudes. 
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“In Plate VIII, she appears draped, with her hair beautifully 
arranged in the manner characteristic of her. She wears a 
chiton, or under-garment, reaching to the feet, and over it @ 
peplos, or shawl, one end of which she holds up with her right 
hand, while it is falling away from the left shoulder just enough 
to expose the breast. In her left band is the apple which Paris 
awarded to her as the prize of beauty.” 

The number of statues and figures of this goddess must have 
been almost countless, since, though the greater part of them 
by far must have perished, we still reckon by the hundred those 
which remain. ‘The chief and most beautiful of them all 
perhaps, was the statue by Praxiteles, at Knidos, which also 
has perished, or at least has not yet been found. 

The plates, which are finely executed, represent eighty-six 
(86) mythological beings, among whom may be meniivuned 
Aphrodite (Venus), Ariadne, Bacchus, Hebe, Psyche, Jupiter, 
Juno, Mars, Niobe. [Ep.] 


History oF Frenouw Literature. By Christiana Bridge. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1864. 


This is one of aseries of “ Historical Hand-books, edited by 
Oscar A. Browning, M. A., Fellow of King’s College,” ete. In 
its favor it may be said that it renders accessible to the English- 
speaking student the history of French literature, and thus 
deepens the culture which he might gain from the resources of 
his own language. On the other band, the style is somewhat 
dry, and the author does not seize the profoundest influences— 
a knowledge of which is the goal of the most of our good stu- 
dents. What has been said in former articles, with reference to 
the essentials of a complete history of literature, is as appli- 
cable to foreign literatures as to our own. - The office of this 
work is, therefore, not dissimilar to Spalding’s History of Eng- 
lish Literature; and, while this function is far from valueless, 
it still leaves much to be desired. A general account of the 
external features of literary changes; an account of the names 
and times of French authors, together with a general notion of 
their works: these are furnished by this Manual, while there 
is a failure to convey any adequate notion of the movement 
which has characterized the literary development ot France. 
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The binding, typography, size, and, generally, the mechanical 
execution, are such as to recommend the work done by the 


publishers. [Ep.] 


Puitosopuy or Eneuisn Literature. By John Bascom. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


In our time, when every mind is active ; when each one finds 
room for his best efforts in working out the special problems 
which each department presents, we gravitate towards philoso- 
phies, philosophic novels, philosophies of histories, philosophies 
of civilization. Instead ot all applying themselves to an endless 
study of the Middle Ages, we devolve this upon special students, 
and seek, in its stead, the méaning and spirit of the whole move- 
ment; social novels, with their endless studies of phases of life, 
we replace by philosophic novels which attempt to deal with so- 
cial lite as an entirety ; which endeavor to present, in one novel, 
the results of many separate studies; so that the reader may, at 
this expense, understand all that is yet known of the problem 
in question. 

Literature, studied exhaustively, is the interest and the labor 
of the specialist. Literature, as a mode of human action and a 
factor of human life, is a concern of all. 

The refinements of literature belong to the few ; the spirit of 
its movement all need to possess. Prof. Bascom’s work, there- 
fore, meets the want of the special student who, having possessed 
himself of the data for judgment, needs those principles which 
correlate the phenomena with which, separately, he has made 
an acquaintance. In like manner, a philosophy of literature 
makes accessible those resources which alone are valuable to 
the general student. This work could not be done before the 
present century, for the phenomena were to be observed before 
induction could systematize them. Our manuals of English 
literature have all lacked this great desideratam, and hence 
Prof. Rascom’s work, while it enhances the value of the labors 
of those who treat literature or its history as a speciality, meets 
a want to which no English work ministered. In regard to the 
execution of his plan, it is to be said that if Prof. Bascom has 
not given us the best work conceivable, he has given us the 
best work that we have had in English; if his efforts are even- 
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tually replaced by those of other students, he can still claim the 
merit of making known the general plan according to which 
other workers are to proceed. As an author, Prof. Bascom has 
a strong grasp of his subject, and brings to his work many years’ 
experience as a student “and teacher of Philosophy, Aisthetics 
and Belles-Lettres ; in addition to these qualifications, he pos- 
sesses a remarkably able intellect, so that he can render these 
other qualifications available. ~ Few writers in English have 
brought to their work better qualifications, so far as concerns 
experience and native ability, and hence no one can afford to 
be ignorant of the work which this author has done. 

Having stated thus fully and strongly merits rare enough to 
be noticeable, it will be pardonable as well as necessary to speak 
of those defects which, without detracting from the honor due 
to the anthor, vet impair the perfection of the effort. From a 
study of Prof. Bascom’s works, one would decide them to be 
the product of a man not brought frequently in contact with 
other men; of a mind of great natural strength, and possessed 
of an acquaintance with much that has been done in English; 
but, also, of a mind shut out from acquaintance with foreign 
writers and disinclined, perhaps, to attach full importance to the 
aids thus to be derived. ‘Ihis Philosophy of Literature, as well 
as the Aisthetics of the same author, does not reach as profound 
results as are derivable from some German writers. 

At the same time there is an awkwardness and obscurity of 
of statement which seem to'indicate that the independence of 
the author’s thought lacks the complement of contact with other 
minds and the advantages of successive re-statements until the 
published form shall easily and adequately convey the content. 
For example : 

To say that “ Literature, then, is essentially of an artistic 
character : poetry is its chief product ;.and all its creations hold 
their ground by completeness and beauty of form ;” to say this, 
is to display thought expressed in a form sufficiently adequate 
for its comprehension by the reader, but to say: 

“Indeed, in proportion as the very substance of a literary 
work, the thought it contains becomes important, is it difficult 
for it to claim and hold a place in literature.’’ This is to require 
from the reader a re-statement that any one not occupying a 
plane equally advanced with that of the author, would find it 
imp ossible to make. 
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Adequate statements are, however, sufficiently numer ous to 
give an indisputable value to the work ; in addition to defining 
Literature, he states happily the genius of the English people 
(p. 17); the excellences and defects of chivalry (p. 37); the 
essentials of the Drama (pp. 119, 120); the conditions of real 
art (p. 166); the nature and conditions of eras (p, 212); the 
conditions of healthful national effort (p. 223); the dependence 
of the value of truth upon its relationship to concrete life 
(p. 236). These statements alone would render the author’s 
work valuable, and would compensate for the less felicitous 
statements which are also to be tound. 

The diction of this work is its worst fault; while one meets 
with passages of power, he is also afflicted by involutions, and 
unusual constructions of which an author should be entirely 
guiltless. For exumple: 

“As chivalry was. an institution of rigid and overstrained 
sentiments, this, its literary side, was very requisite to it, both 
as expressing and enforcing its views of character, as stimulating 
and rewarding its heroes.” 

“A verdict, growing in unanimity with each advancing year, 
has placed Shakespeare first among dramatic writers. Though 
honored by his contemporaries, this position was not by them 
granted to him.” 

“No man is so cold and shameless as an Englishman, a Lord 
Chesterfield, built upon a French model.” 

“The knowing Walsh,” as Pope styles him, “addressed him 
this counsel at the opening of his career, which met with accept- 
ance.” 

“ Chaucer, like most men of unusual powers, gained the ap- 
preciation that has fallen to him somewhat slowly.” 

In regard to vocabulary and imagery, Professor Bascom is 
very unequal: now delighting us with a simile which at once 
‘jllustrates and beautifies,” and then annoying the reader by a 
confusion or inelegance of metaphor which he himself would 
severely reprobate upon the part ofanother: now writing easy 
idiomatic, perspicuous English and then descending to expres- 


sions which, whatever be their value as colloquialisms, can be 
but blemishes in a literary production, 

What metaphor more adequate than the one used in describ- 
ing Addison? “A polished shaft in the temple of letters, we 
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are more struck with the beauty of the workmanship than with 
the weight supported.” Yet, with command of resources such 
as this, the author has permitted his fancy to be caught by such 
figures as the following: 

“Tf it (Literature) has been at times like a tropical forest, 
infested by a rank undergrowth of briars, we may be sure it was 
because the hot and reeking atmosphere engendered them, enter- 
ing in to obstruct and hide the majestic life above them.” 

“So too the nation, in bulk and staple Anglo Saxon, was per- 
meated, inter penetrate d, injected everywhere with Normans.” 

“ These (inflections) sloughed off by misuse and disuse.” 

“ Tts (the English drama’s) idealization lay rather in increas- 
ing the relish of events, making them spicy with humor and 
passion, than, as in the Greek tragedy, in selecting, combining, 
compacting them into one hungry ordeal of woe, over whose blis- 
tering ploughshares, with naked feet, the victim was to hasten on as 
he could.” 

“In this rocking, revolutionary age, creation led to art, and 
art, having faithfully spun its last silken thread, lay a dead 
chrysalis, till a new life was ready to eat asunder its sepulchral 
cerements, and betake itself again to the air.” 

So, too, in vocabulary : 

“ He cares little about the rules of his order, and is bent upon 
having a good time.” 

“ His humor is a well-meaning pleasant sprite, that can only 
be saddened fora moment by the flying shadow of grief, and 
easily shirking the burden.” 

‘* It seemed to be thought that by the trick of a name the life 
of poetry could be made to descend upon and quicken the merest 
rubbish of knowledge ; that a personal appellation would bring 
breath to the nostrils of any the rudest image of clay ; and 
that Lady Grammar, born with such ease of this formal fancy, 
was as veritable, sympathetic and inspired a being as any of the 
brood of poetry.” 

“So far as it bound him under pains and penalties to a limited 
and precise formula, it narrowed his indignation and gave close- 
at-hand and harsh limits to its creations.” 

“ How the idle claps, following hard on a scene of pathos, tumble 
down the airy fabric of our sympathies, like a card house, and 
choke us again with the dust of a noisy, convential life.” 
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“ His nerves are too many and too much alive, to endure this 
extravagance of stimulus.” 


“ Literature had expended its projectile power, and was being 
swept in by a rhetoric, exoteric tendency which had sprung up in 
the cultivated mind, ready to control every free, aberrant 
thought.” 

“The transition persons, in whom the new movement first 
appeared,”’ 

“Criticism always makes for the relative enlargement of prose 
in several ways.” 

These minor defects of style and occasional obscurities of 
thought ure, as has been said, only blemisbes and weigh little in 
the estimate of the work as a whole. Yet, as the author is a 
writer upon Aisthetics, they should net escape notice. With 
all our institutions of learning, there is yet lacking a normal 
school for the training of non-protessional teachers, and the 
only way ot hastening the time when those who direct the pub- 
lic mind shall not direct it amiss, is for the reviewer and critic 
to take notice of defects little likely to do damage when the 
faults of the unlearned, but calculated to work great injury 
when associated with the reaily valid work of really able men. 
Any one tamiliar with the pernicious influence upon style exer- 
cised by Dr. Johnson or by ‘Thomas Carlyle, will readily see the 
need of holding to a strict accountability those whose position 
and ability fit them to influence others. 

While, therefore, in the directions named we can not but wish 
that Prof. Bascom had been more felicitous, it still remains to 
be said that the Philosophy of Literature, by its absence of ped- 
antry, its clear-sightedness, and the validity of its function, has 
real claims upon the reading public. [ Ep.] 


THe AMERICAN CycLop@pia. New York: D. Appleton & Co 


This work is a revision ot The New American Cyclopedia. 
The wondrous developments that have occurred in all depart- 
ments of knewledge make this work of revision a necessity. 

The physical sciences have revealed new and important re- 
lations in the material world, Light, heat and force, by the new 
processes of study and experiments, are yielding marvellous 
results. Scientists are subjecting the elements of matter to a 
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most rigid analysis, and arranging them into new classifications. 
New and improved instruments have made known the com- 
position of the stars and the wonders of animated nature. 
Great advances have also been made in ethnology and history. 

In the last ten years great political changes have taken place, 
both in Europe and America. The German Empire has been 
created and the French Empire has perished. The Spanish 
Monarchy has changed to a Republic. Austria has been recon- 
structed. Italy has been united in one kingdom and the tem- 
poral power of the Pope taken away. America has passed 
through the war of the rebellion, which has involved great 
changes in political and social life, 

In preparing this edition of the Cyclopoedia, it has been the 
aim of the editors to bring down the information on all subjects 
to the latest possible date. Many of the most experienced and 
competent writers of the original work are engaged as revisers 
of this one, and these are assisted by a very able corps of 
writers, all eminent in their respective departments. 

The illustrations are very superior in their design and execu- 
tion; they embrace all branches of science, art and natural his- 
tory, and add much to the value of the work. 

This Cyclopedia aims to furnish a condensed exhibition of 
the present state of human knowledge on all the most important 
subjects of inquiry. No attempt has been made to furnish mas- 
ters of literature and. science with new facts in their peculiar 
branches of study ; but ample space has been given to articles 
on modern scientific research, mechanical and industrial inven- 
tions, physiology and hygiene, history, biography and geogra- 
phy. 

If the volumes already issued can be taken as an earnest of 
the work when completed, it will be in many respects the most 
valuable publication ever issued by the American press, 

Z. G. W. 


Harper’s LanauaGce Serres. By W. Swinton, A.M. L. Lan- 
guage Primer. II. Language Lessons. III. Sehool Com- 
position. LV. Progressive English Grammar. 


The author aims in this series of books to adapt the study of 
language to the capacity of the pupil. It is an attempt to bring 
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this study home to children at an age when they acquire know- 
ledge by practice and habit rather than by ru'es and definitions. 
This is certainly a step in the right direction. Practical educa- 
tors are convinced that oral instruction in grammar ought to be 
given to pupils before placing in their bands a book containing 
all the rules, definitions, technicalities and idioms of the lun- 
guage, 

The laws, analysis and composition of the language are set 
furth so plainly in the primer and language lessons, that young 
scholars can acquire them without difficulty. 

We hope to see these books thorougaly tested by the experi- 
ence of the school-room. We learn that they are giving entire 
satisfaction where they have been introduced. Z. G. W. 


NOTICES OF SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY OF PEDAGOGY. 


The name of this Society is suggestive of its design. It was 
instituted in 1871, and is just entering upon the fourth year of 
its usefulness. During this period many questions of great in- 
terest have been ably discussed, and its deliberations have 
tended to define the Science ot Education and undoubtedly to 
improve methods of Teaching. The wisdum of its organization 
is evinced by its continued prosperity. 

Participation in its proceedings is not confined exclusively to 
members, and we are authorized to state that all persons inter- 
ested are welcome to attend its meetings and to take part in 
them. 

At the meeting in November a paper was presented by Mr. 
B. V. B. Dixon upon the subject of “ Visible Speech.” He said 
that, while the alphabet was superior to hierogly phics, the con- 
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ditions of the pertect alphabet were that each sound should be 
represented by a distinct character, and that each character 
should have a distinct office; he called attention to the faults in 
the orthoépy of our language, and to the advantage that the 
ancients possessed in this respect, in not being “ yoked by 
grammarians and lexicographers.” Distinct character being 
lost, alphabet-writing becomes symbol-writing, hence arises diffi- 
culty in spelling and pronunciation. The tendency of the age 
was towards a unity of race and, consequently, a common speech. 
He alluded to the enormous extension of the English language 
during the past three centuries, add to the great difficulty the 
foreigner has to encounter who attempts to master our etymolo- 
gical system. 

The Phonetic system was more analytic snd rational than the 
old method of teaching reading in the schools, but still defective 
because of the peculiar etymology it must preserve ; there was 
a loss also because of necessary multiplication of characters, 
Precedent and authority have so far prevented the introduction 
of a Phonic alphabet and Phonic spelling. The perfect alpha- 
bet presupposes a complete analysis of vocal utterance. The 
speaker then referred to Alexander Melville Bell’s work on 
“ Visible Speech,” etc. (The book is in the Public School Li- 
brary.) He presented the essential characteristics of the scheme 
ot Mr. Bell, who, after endeavoring to characterize all possible 
vocal sounds and to classify them into a system simple and per- 
fect, notes the positions of the organs of speech, and their vari- 
ous possible combinations. A very elaborate and interesting 
explanation was then presented of the manner in which Mr. 
Bell symbolized the various positions of the vocal organs. 

After complimenting the completeness and ingenuity of Mr. 
Bell’s work, the speaker coneluded by giving some account of 
the success of the system, and by mentioning some of the useful 
applications of this alphabet; namely, in the study of foreign 
and dialectic pronunciations, in teaching the deaf to speak and 
the blind toread. This able paper elicited an animated discus- 
sion upon the part of the Society. 

At the meeting held December 19th, Mr. A. J. Caldwell, 
of the Blow school, read before the Society a paper on 
Algebra, in which was given an historical sketch of the prog- 
ress of the science and the development of its principles 
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as now accepted. The science of Algebra was considered as in- 
cluding its higher applications as presented in the Analytical 
Geometry and the Calculus, and their peculiar features were 
briefly mentioned. Attention was called to the problem of im- 
aginary quantities, and the difficulty which mathematicians still 
found in dealing with them and comprehending their true sig- 
nificance—tor example, a square might be referred to rectangu- 
lar axes in four ways, or in other words, the origin might be 
assumed at either corner of the square—and with two of these 
origins the equation would assume the torm 2*=a’, and in the 
two other cases the equation would be 2* = —a’;in which latter 
case we have an imaginary quantity as one term. In the dis- 
cussion which followed it was argued that since, in the case re- 
ferred to, the signs + and — had no meaning except as denoting 
direction from the origin, therefore the sign should be the same 
on each side of the equation e. g., —x* = —a’, in which case the 
sign indicated quality (relation to the origin) and could be 
changed in both terms without affecting the quantitative result, 
but the relation to the origin would be lost. In order to retain 
this the signs must be preserved and the equation solved by 
factoring, thereby dispensing with the imaginary quantity. It 
was moreover suggested that the equation could be better stated 
in the form +z2y = +a’, which gives the four solutions qualita- 
tively different, whereas in the cause of the equation +2? = +a? 
the results are but two in number and each is ambiguous. 

The question as to where, in the Public School course, Alge- 
bra should be introduced, and the idea of teaching Elementary 
Algebra before the higher Arithmetic was much favored. Quite 
a variety of opinions were expressed in regard to this matter. 

At the January meeting Mr. S. L. Weil is to present a paper 
upon the method of Teaching Languages. F. E. C. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The Historical Society held its regular meeting in the Poly- 
technic Institute, but owing to the absence of the Secretary, the 
regular order of business was set aside and the time occupied 
with oral communications. General Ranney gave an account 
of the “ Western Engineer ”’—the first steamboat which ascended 
the Upper Missouri. The ‘‘ Western Engineer” was built at 
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Pittsburg in 1818-19, under the orders of Major Long, United 
States Topographical Engineer Department, and was a “ side- 
wheeler.” Lieutenant Swift was in command. An amusing 
account of the effect produced upon the Indians, who were en- 
couraged in their belief that the boat was the work of the Great 
Spirit, by the ornamentation of the boat. Z. G. W. 


BAR ASSOCIATION, 


The Bar Association met at the rooms of the Secretary, Sixth 
and Locust, Colone! Broadhead presiding. 

Enos Clarke, John W. Phillips, A. C. Stewart, H. J. Grover 
and W. R. Walker are admitted to membership. 

Committees were appointed as follows: 

Judiciary—S. T. Glover, J. W. Dryden, James Taussig, Given 
Campbell, S. S. Boyd. 

On Grievances—J. W. Noble, G. W. Cline, A. W. Slayback, 
T. A. Post, R.S. Voorhies. 

On Legal Education—G. E. Stewart, E. B. Sherzer, G. Pol- 
lard, J. Shippen, C. S. Hayden. 

The next regular meeting was appointed for the first Monday 
in January, and after listening to an encouraging report of the 
condition of the organization, the Society adjourned. 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 


The Academy of Science, at its regular meeting December 7, 
1874, received a full series of the transactions of the Entomo- 
logical Society of Belgium, also a copy of the Geological Sur- 
vey of Missouri for 1874. Dr. Engelman presented several new 
maps of sections of Colorado, on which the height of the high- 
est mountain peaks were marked. He called attention to the 
somewhat curious fact that nearly all the high mountain 
peaks of Colorado exceed 14,000 feet, but none of them reaches 
15,000 feet—some of the highest peaks differing by only a few 
feet. 

He called attention also to the “ weather reports” of Central 
City, Colorodo, which place, though over 5,000 feet above sea 
level, possesses a much milder and more equable temperature 
the year round than St. Louis, having nearly the same latitude. 

A paper was read before the Society—‘ The Forms and Or- 

5 
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igin of the Lead and Zine Deposits of Missouri” —by Professor 
Adolf Schmidt. 

These deposits, which extend throughout a large section of 
South-west Missouri, and include the Joplin and Granby Mining 
Districts, are found in the Keokuk Group, consisting of strati- 
fied chert beds, in the lower carboniferous limestone. They 
occur in five forms : 

First.—“ Runs,” which extend horizontally through fissured 
limestone for some distance, are not more than five or six 
feet in height and width, and havea chert layer as roof and 
bottom. 

Second.—“ Openings, 
have a chert layer as roof and limestone underneath. 

Third.—Impregnation ot chert beds with zine and lead ores. 


” 


which are irregular in form, which 


Fourth.—Irregular deposits of Galena and the zine ores in 
loose accumulations of broken chert. (These deposits some- 
times reach to a considerable depth, in places to more than sev- 
enty feet.) 

Fifth.—Seams and impregnations in quartzite. 

The indications go to show that the disintegration of the 
rocks and the deposition of the different ores has been a very 
slow process, and has been effected by the agency of impreg- 
nated waters. The ores are not found in decp vertical fissures, 
and the average depths of the mines is not more than sixty 
feet. It is possible that other deposits may exist at greater 
depths, but none have yet been found. There is, however, great 
ubundance of these minerals, and large territories containing 
the same rocks have not yet been examined. 

Dr. Engleman called the attention of the Society to the 
recent discovery of coal at Centralia, [llinois, at a depth of 576 
feet, the existence of which and the approximate depth had 
been predicted ten years ago by the then Assistant State Geolo- 
gist of Illinois. 7.8: 


THE ART SOCIETY. 


Two meetings of the St. Louis Art Society have been held 
since the season began, the first taking place in October. The 
chief features of the programme of that meeting were the per- 
gormance of Mendelssohn’s Great Sonata for piano and violin, 
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by Messrs. H. Robyn and Otto Schmidt, and a poem by J. J. 
Bailey on the subject of “ Art.” The audience was large and 
seemed to enjoy most heartily both the music and the poem. 
The second meeting took place on the 23d of December, with 
the following programme : 
I. Air Sicilienne, violin and piano, performed by Messrs. Otto 
‘ Schmidt and H. Robyn. 
II. Essay introductory to the Sonata Opus 24 of Beethoven, 
by W. T. Harris. 
Ill. Sonata No. 6, violin and piano, Opus 24 of Beethoven, 
erformed by Messrs. Robyn and Schmidt. 
IV. Essay on “The English Novel, its Art value,” by Miss 
Grace C,. Bibb. 
V. Duet, by Messrs. C. Bumillar and 
The Sonata was performed with great spirit and skill, and 
the Essay of Miss Bibb indicated great learning and deep 
thought on the subject. 
The autotypes belonging to the Society, and illustrating the 
\ great works of Raphael, Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Salvator Rosa, Rubens, Perugino, Dominichio, and others, 
tastefully decorated the room, and were examined by the au- 
dience after the exercises on both occasions. Repetition only 
serves to familiarize one with the valuable features in the great 
works of Art. At first sight the work ofthe master will likely 
prove repulsive, and the inferior work seem far more attractive. 
The frequent reunions of this Society will, it is believed, culti- 
vate the taste of its'members. At the next meeting Dr. Otto A. 
Wall will exhibit, by means of a magic lantern, the celebrated 
series of etchings by Retzsch, illustrating Schiller’s ‘Song of 
the Bell.’’ On that occasion the poem of Schiller will be recited 
by Professor Fethers. W. T. H. 


-~ 


THE KANT CLUB. 
- 


The Kant Club, consisting of nine members, has met. regu- 
larly every week since September, 1874; holding its sessions 
alternately at the homes of its different members. The object 
of this Club is to master a very difficult thinker who has exer- 
cised and still exercises a wide influence upon all departments 
of thinking, even the scientific thinking feeling his influence 
strongly, though Herbert, Spencer, Tyndall and their school, 
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while protesting Theology, is recipient of the same influence, 
either positively or negatively, through Hamilton, Mansell, 
Cousin, Hickok and others, and Literature is deeply permeated 
with Kantianism. It is obvious that the study and mastery of 
so original a thinker as Kant will give much .insight into the 
intellectual life of the century. 

At present (Jan. ’75) writing the Club has completed its dis- 
cussion of the Transcendental Msthetic and progressed into the 
Transcendental Analytic as far as the “ Analogies of Expe- 
rience.” Its members are consequently beginning to look for- 
ward to the interesting and important discussion of the “ Anti- 
nonies.” 

Meikeljohn’s translation of the Critique of Pure Reason, to- 
gether with Hartenstein’s edition of the original work, and 
Kuno Fischer’s Commentary (English translation by Mahaffey) 
are used by the Club. W. T. H. 


THE ARISTOTLE CLUB. 


This Club has held weekly meetings for more than a year 
past. It has discussed the entire De Anima, and after reading 
the Categories, De interpretatione, and a large portion of the 
Prior Analytics has begun again the De Anima. One of the 
members of this Club has translated the entire work, and is en- 
gaged upon a commentary of the same. His own library con- 
tains nearly all the valuable literature extant upon Aristotle. 
The De Anima contains the celebrated Aristotelian doctrine re- 
garding the yois romrudc, the interpretation of which made 
the work of Scholasticism, and occasioned all the Philosophy 
of the Middle Ages with Christian and Mahommedan. 

W.T. H. 














NEW BOOKS ADDED TO PUBLIC SCHOOL 
LIBRARY. 


the three classes for which we have room. 
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Among the new books recently added to the Library, are the following, im 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Mental Physiology. 
des Alterthums. 


Theologie. 


. Fisher, Dr. Kari. Grundzuege 


des System der Philosophie. 


. Fiske, John, Outlines of Cosmic 


Philosophy. 
Hegenbach. German Rationalism. 


. Marwin, Fred. R. The Philoso- 


phy of Spiritualism. 





und der Metaphysik. 

Ritter, Dr, Heinrich, Encyclope- 
dia der Philosophie. Wessen- 
schaften. 


New Books for the Public School Library. 


. Carpenter, W. B. Principles of 
. Feuerlein, Emil, Die Sittenlehre | 


. Fichte, J. H. Die Speculative | 


System der Logik 


Sengler, Dr. J. Erkenntniss Theo- 


rie. 


. Vacherot Etienne. La Metaphiy- 


que de la Science. 


THEOLOGY. 


. Bacon, Leonard. Genesis of the 


N. E. Churehes. 


. Farrar, Fred. Life of Christ. 
. Fortlage, C. Darstellung und 


Kritik der Beweise furs Da 
seyn Gottes. 


. Jennings, Hargrave. The Rosi- 


crucians, 


. Maret, H, L, C. Essai sur le 


Pantheisme. 


. Murray, Alex. S. Manual of My- 


thology. 


. Newman, Jno, Henry. Aryans of 


the 4th Century. 


$8. Wicth, Dr. J. Die Speculative 


Idee Gottes. 
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Social and Political Science. 


1, Amos, Speldon. The Science of 
Law. 

2. Blackie, J. S. On Self-Culture. 

. Brachett, A. Etymological Die- 
tionary of the French Len 
guage. 

. Cairnes, J. E, Leading Principles 

of Political Econemy. 

. Clarke, E. H. The Building of a 

Brain. 

. Davies, Chas. The Metric System. 

Educetion in Japan. 

. Freeman, E, A. Corporative Po- 
litics. 


w 








The Freemason. 

10. Grotius, Hugo. De Jure. 

11. Hadley, Jas. Introduction to Ro- 
man Law. 

12. Hailman, W.N. Twelve Lec- 
tures on History of Pedagogy. 

13- Hart, J. M. German Universities. 

14. Kingsley, Rev. Chas. Health and 
Education. 

15. Oliphant, T. L. K. Sources of 
Standard English, 

16. Randall, S. S. History of Com- 
mon School Education. (W. T.) 

17. Randall, S.S. First Principles of 
Popular Education, 

18, School Board Chronicle. 

Ig. Spencer, Herbert. Descriptive So- 
ciology. 

20. Steinwehr, A. von. Centennial 
Gazetteer of the U. S. 

21. Thornton, Wm. T. Labor. 

22.,__-——-U. 5S. Congressional Doe- 
uments. 














Natural Science and Usefal 
Arts. 


1. Adams, Wm. Clubfoot. 
2. Arnott, Henry. Cancer. 
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20. 


21. 


22. 


23 
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Natural Scienees, &.—Continued. 


Barwell, Richard. <A Treatise on 
Diseases of the Jvints 


. Basham, Dr. W. R. Aids to Dia 


gnosis of Diseases of Kidneys 


. Blackley, Chas, H. Catarrhus 


Estivous. 


. Caillault. Diseases of the Skin in 


Children. 
Chemical News. 








. Cooper. Dictionary of Pract. Sur 


gery and Encylop. of Surgical 
sciences. 


. Elam, Chas. On Cerebria and 


other Diseases of the Brain. 
Fleming. Geo. Rabies and Hy 
drophobia, 


. Fontenelle, M. Plurality of 


Worlds. 


. Fox, Dr. Wilson, The Diseases 


of the Stomach. 


. Godfrey, Benj Diseases of the 


Hair, 


. Greenwood, Wm. H. Manual of 


Metallurgy. 


. Guy’s Hospital Reports. 


Harcourt. A. G. Vernon and Ma 
dan, H. G. Exercisesin Prac 
tical Chemistry. 


. Harley, Geo. Histological Dem- 


onstrations. 


. Harvey, Wm. Corpulence in re- 


lation to Disease. 

Heath, Christopher. Injuries and 
Diseases-of the Jaws. 

Hill, Berkeley. The Essentials 
of Bandaging. 

Hinton, James, Physiology for 
Practica! Use, 

Humphrey,G. M. Observations 
in Myology 


24. Henet, T.S. Chemical and Geo- 





logical Essays. 





Natural Sciences, &.—Continned. 


25.————Journal of Applied Che 





mistry. 
Keene, James. Causes and Treat- 
ment of Deafness. 


27. Liebig, J. Chemische Briefe. 





——— London Chirurgical 
Transactions 


. Mackenzie, Morell. Essay on > 


fi} 


Growth of Larynx. 
Marey, E J. Animal Mechan- 
ism. 


. Maudsley, Henry. Body and 
- Maudsley, Henry. Kesponsibility 


in Mental Disease, 
—Medical and Chirurgical 
Transactions. 





. Muted, A. P. Dictionary of 


Scientific Terms, 

Proctor, B.S. Lectures on Prac- 
tical Pharmacy. 

Proctor, R. A. The Universe and 
the coming Transit. 


. Ralfe, Chas, H. Outlines of Phy- 


siological Chemistry 


. Raymond, Rw. Mining Indus- 


tries of the States, 
Sabben, J. T. Handbook of Law 
and Lunacy. 


. Siebe, Henry. The Conquest of 


the Sea. 
Stars and the Earth. 





. Thomas, A. R. Practical Guide 


for making Post wortem Exam 
inations. 


. Thomson, Thos. Annals of Phi- 
losophy. 
. Fowle, Geo. M. The Story of a 
House. 
Toynbee, Jos. Diseases of the 
Ear. 
Voigt, C. A. Handbuch der 
Buchdruckerkinst. 


Woe fi, A. Tymotic Diseases 


£} 
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SPECIAL SALE 


ee 


School Books and Stationery, 


207 NORTH FIF'ITH STREEF 1, 
Bet. Pine and Olive, SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
HENDRICKS, CHITTENDEN & CO., 


Having sold their damaged stuck from the late fire, Mr. J. H. HENDRICKS 
has removed the remainder of their stock from 619 Olive to 


207 N. FIFTH STREET, where it will be 








closed out as follows: Price. Worth. 
Warren s TVAMNAIT GOORIN oo citis cnc cadevsascavsvcaersrecateccent $ 55 $ 75 
Warren’s Common School Geography,.....c0ccceeccseeecseessees 1 35 1 85 
Worcester’s Pronouncing Speller..........cccceeee + poe aaeeneaes 25 35 
Worcesters Petaaary DACIOMStG ..65.5i5) csncisase csc ccccecccaccsess 45 60 
Smith’s Drawir g ae |e naabeseences 20 25 
Sra INN I oc casiore cispbainealabeseunscepewmissenecere 15 20 
Felter’s First Lesson in Ari 20 25 
Felter’s Primary Arithmetie 25 30 
Felter’s Intermediate Arithmetic..............c000eesceceee ee stadia 55 75 
First Steps in Music. Part ¢ and 2, each . ........0cc00e sccccceee 12 15 
First Steps in Music, Part 3 ....... ag acouheeiaciniesoxtemontnaeees 30 35 
SPREE NE ON UN Dh Balk ins aorpniecnannenunh bebedanuwansroits 45 60 
SP TINO oc. suwnic coccins sasbesanseobeosans uuitaes 40 55 
COTES TOI « cansicnacss, saipsons aphtonintinahis xicnseeusaiceeians 85 I 20 
Leigh’s Pron’g New Eclectic Primer..... .. sictb av ouessbuwnedceus 15 20 
Leigh’s Pron’'y New Eclectic Primary Reader. ........ ........- 3° 35 
McGuffey’s New Eclectic Second Reacer...........cc0. -cecseeee 30 49 


McGuffey’s New Eclectic Third Reader,............ccccccceeccees 40 55 





McGuffey’s New Eclectic Fourth Reader.,.............ceceeesees 50 65 
McGuffey’s New Eclectic Fifth Reader................c.ceece. soe ee 75 105 
McGuffey’s New Ec'ectic Sixth Reader ,.......c.cccscecessccceeee 95 I 25 
Robinson’s Intellectual Arithmetic ............-.secceee coeee eoees 30 4° 
Robinson's Practical Avithhenetic..i..<, o<iccsccccs< cocacecsescecscses 7° go 
Spencerian Copy Book and Blank Book No ............eceeeeees 20 25 
Sener’ s Teceteses U.S. TOG os vccccesiccess ctcsscccsaccoossscess 1 10 I 55 
Sy NN BON oi cas cnnkacseeahensuieedalent syseeuseyswetooeaneee 5 10 
25 Slate Pencils for . siacail lik cil asia delleeeiebiabte Aidan cn wants Gewese 5 25 
Ae Se NED Bincaciiss -cssnkieanlireakoensensdaielacerodeneood 10 20 
Oe Ce NN, BOE IN ois cissck nunc saceeucacgeesncboencndacexs ; 15 30 
Commercial Note, per quire ....,..c0seeeseee pabudeneds ceadeeeedbonesd 10 15 
Large Buttle Black Ink.,...........c0cccccees i cinlanaliati canlccnuibuatiien 5 10 
BIE. WER cas cakteknneuns acoask»aagatcsshpasiehtasiaeemesmcenniee: sabevast 10 20 
NN I MIN sia keine wascansasunacecebanstecasiapstamabbeas onvcaeen 50 I 00 
Mucilage ....... peleneaneseueee sai pexancpucemsankien cana emadareueaenee 10 20 
NE ih stinks cnnckubsnip coda ndaceubaaadace hina wkd 4 5 
MED GED cprectcectesscxcces NERDY Same <Gdte Unb age pishawiican> kanes 5 10 
"Slates 6x9 & 15 
Slates 7X11 10 70 
Writing Paper, per box........... eeee ceecees ¢ ccccceces cocececes seems 15 

Writing Paper, per box ......... ocescoccsacononceeneseonesacebeesescess 20 


We keep everything found in a first-class book store. 


207 N. FIFTH sT. 
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THE JOURNAL 


OF 


Speculative Philosophy 


FOR 1875, 





INCREASED IN SIZE, 


PRICE THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


SINGLE NUMBER 785 CTS. 


This Journal is Published Quarterly in St. Louis, Mo. 


It is intended as a vehicle for such translations, commentaries, and original 
articles, as will best promote the interests of Speculative Philosophy in all its 
departments, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three dollars per annum; single number, 75 cents. 

The eight volumes already published can be obtained of the Editor at $2 per 
volume in numbers, or $3 per volume bound in muslin. Im order to be able to 
supply all orders, the first, second and fourteenth numbers have been reprinted. 

Vols. I & IL, bound in one volume in muslin, will be sent postpaid by mail, for’ $5. 

Vol. III, Vol. 1V, Vol. V, Vol. VI, Vol. VII, Vol. VIII, in muslin, $3.00 
each. Back volumes (unbound) may be had at $2.00 per volume. 

A set of the JOURNAL constitutes in some measure a Library of Philosophy 
in itself, 

Translations from Leibnitz, Descartes, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Goethe, 
Rosenkranz, Winckelmann, Schopenhauer, Michelet, Von Hartmann, Herder, 
Freudelenburg, Treutowski, Herbart, Lotze, and others have been published. 

The following Works, reprinted from the JOURNAL, are for sale at the prices 
affixed (prepaid by mail): 

HEGEL’s First PRINCIPLE, translated and accompanied with Introduction 
and Explanatory Notes by Wm. T. Harris.........ccccceseee pentevetnwdsausean $0.25 

ROSENKRANZ’S PEDAGOGICS AS A SYSTEM,OR THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDu- 
CATION, translated by Anna C. Brackett..........Paper, $1.00; Muslin, 1,50 

Four -LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF Law, by J. Hutchison Stirling, 
LL. D,, author of 7he Secret of Hegel 

INTRODUCTION TO SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY AND Locic, by A. Vera, 
Professor of Philoscphy in the University of Naples............00-+esee+s 1.00 


WM. T. HARRIS, 


(Box 2398.) ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Address, 
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AN EVIL AND ITS CURE. 


A Distinguished Teacher Writes as Follows: 


‘There is a great deal of time and labor expended in the study of ‘Grammar’ in our schools 
for which noadequate goed is obtained. The object ef the study is ‘to write and speak the 
English Language correctly ;’ but an examination of classes that have been ‘through the book’ 
would show that the attainment of this object is of too rare occurrence Teachers labor assi- 
duously ; their classes can parse glibly ; they can determine the nicest distinctions in the classifi- 
eation of words; they can diagram and analyse, and tell whether an element is of the first, 
second or third class; and yet, with all these accomplishments, they may not be capable of 
writing a page of English without making many errors 

‘*The fruitlessness of the old-time grammar seems te have created a general desire ameng 
thinking teachers fora clearer, simpler and more objective method of teaching English than 
that in commen use. 

** Prof. William Swinton is the first author to recognize this want—the first to aban- 
don the worn-out, worthless technicalities of ‘the ancients,’ amd to substitute therefor the ac- 
tual study of the English speech in all its simplicity, beauty and force. 

**In the use of Pref. Swinton’s ‘Language Series,’ I clearly see the cure for the evil of 
wrong teaching from which our Mother Tongue has so long suffered.’” 





SW ENLTON’s 


LANCQUACGE: SERIES 


Though published less than one year, have been adopted, in whole or in part, in 
the following 

LARGE CITIES: 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y HARRISBURG, PA. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. BALTIMORE, MD. 
PATERSON. N. J. RICHMOND, VA, 
NEWARK, N. J. WINCHESTER, VA. 
TRENTON, N. J NATCHEZ, MISS 
LOUISVILLE, KY. VICKSBURG, MISS. 
DAY ION, OILTO. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO CONCORD, N-H. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS* \UGUSTA, ME. 
FORT WAYNE, IND MUSCATINE, IOWA. 
rERRE HAUTE, IND IOWA CITY, lOWA, 
ATLANTA, GA. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
GALESBURG, ILL. SACRAMENTO,CAL. 
DENVER, COL. KEY WEST, FLA. 


And in thousands of smaller towns and cities in every State in the Union 


PRICES FOR INTRODUCTION. 


Introductory. Exchange. 
27e. 20ce. 


Language Primer . 
Language Lessons 
School Composition . 
Progressive Grammar 


SPECIMEN Copies cheerfully furnished to Trustees or teachers who desire 
to examine the books with a view to their introduction, on application to 


J. M. OLCOTT, 


No. 18 West Washington Street, 
INDIANAPOLMS, IND. 


75e. 
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“EVERY SATURDAY” merged in the Living Age. 





The most eminent authors of the day, such as Prof, Muller, Prof. 
Tyndall, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Prof Huxicy, Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone, The Duke of Argyll, R. A. Proctor, Jas. 
Authony Froude. ¢€. Hingsiey, Matthew Arnold, 
Arthur Helps, Anthony Trollope. Mrs. Muloch, Miss 
Thackeray, Mrs. Oliphant, Wm. Rlack, Geo. Nac- 
Donald, Erckmann-Chatrian, Iwan Turguenieff, Jean 
Ingelow, Alfred Tennyson, Robert Browning. and many 
others, are represented in the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


Tur Livine Ace has been published for more than thirty years, with the warmest supper 
of the best men of the country. It has admittedly cont nued to stand ‘ ‘at the head of its class,”’ 
an‘? its success is now greater than ever before It has absorbed its younger competitor “EV- 
ERY SATURDAY.” and is withour a rival! in its special field. A weekly magazine, of 
sixty-four pages, THe Livinc AGe gives more than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-columu octavo pages ef reading matter yearly, forming four large volumes. I: presents 
in an inexpensive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing te its 
weekly issue. and with a satisfactory completeness attempted by ao ether publication, 4 best 
Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Vales, Poetry, Scientific Biographical, Historical and Pelitical 
Information, from the entire Foreign Periodical Literature 

During the coming year, the serial aiyl short stories of the 


LEADING FOREIGN AUTHORS 
will be given, together with an amount unapproached by any other periodical in 
the world, of the vest literary and scientific matter ef the day, from the pens of the above- 
named, anil many other, foremost living Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and 
Editors, representing every dep «rtment of knowledge and progress 

The importance of THe Livinc AGe to every American reader, as the only satisfactory fre-h 

and COMPLETE compliation of an indispensable current literature, ~indispensable because it 
embraces the productions of 

THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


én all branches of Literature, Science, Art, and Politics,—is sufficiently indicated by the fellow- 


ing recent 
OPINIONS. 

‘*Simply indispemsable to any one who desires to keep abreast of the thought of the age is 
any department of science or literature.’’— Boston Journal 

“‘Repreduces the best thoughts ef the best minds of the civilized world, upon all topics of 
living interest ’’— Philadelphia Inquirer 

‘In no other single publication can there be feund se much of sterling literary excelicnce ’” 
WN. ¥. Evening Post. 

‘The best of our eclectic publications ""—The Nation, "New York. 

‘*And the cheapest’ A monthly that comes every week ”—The Advance, Chicago 

‘*The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the finest poetry of the English language, 














are here gathered together .’’— Jil. State Journal. 
‘*A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain ef entertainment and instruction.”,"—Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop 


**The best periodical in America.’’— Rev. Dr. Cuyler. 

**It has no equal in any country "’— Philadelphia Press 

‘*Its publication in weekly numbers gives to it a great advantage over its monthly contempe- 
raries in the spirit and freshness of its contents .’’—The Pacific, san Francisco 

**The more noted new novels appear as serials, and the most distinguished foreign thinkers in 
criticism, science, and art are represented in its pages It is the only compilation that presents 
with a satisfactory completeness, as well as freshness, the best literature of the almost innumer- 
able and generally inaccessible European quarterlies, monthlies, and weeklies,—a licerature 
embracing the productions of the ablest and most cultured writers living. It is, therefore indis— 
pensable to every ene who desires a thorough compendium of all that is admirable and note- 
worthy in the literary world ’’—Boston Post 

PusiisHep Week y at 8.00 a year, free of postage. Volume begins January 1. New 
subscribers remitting now will receive the intervening numbers gratis. 


Addres- LITPTELL & GAY, Boston. 


Club Prices for the best home and Foreign Literature. 

[‘‘ Possessed of THe Livinc AGe and ene or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 
subseriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.””— Phila. Bulletin. | 

For $10.50 (covering prepayment of postage on both pertodicals, instead of for $10.00 with 
postage not prepaid, as heretofore) Tur Livinc Ace and either one of the man geen cory yal 
monthly Magazines (or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar, or Appleton’s Journci, weekiy) will be 
sent for a year; or, for $9 50 Tue Livinc Ace and Scribner’s St. Nicholas. 

Address as abeve 
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THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 








ECLECTIC 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


MecGuffey’s Speller 
MecGuffey’s Readers 
Ray’s Arithmetics 
White’s Arithmetics 
Harvey’s Grammars 
Eclectic Geographies 
Eclectic Penmanship 
Venable’s History 


B®” Send for Catalogue of these and other Text-Books. 


WILSON, HINKLE & Co. 
CINCINNATI : NEW YORK. 


‘Trew But 
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RIT was awarded the Eclectic 
ENNA WORLD'S EXPO | 


Edueational Series at the VIE 


SITION, 1878. 





The MEDAL FOR ME 








Colton Dental Association, 


517 OLIVE STREET, St. Louis. 


ORIGINATORS OF 


Nitrous Oxide Gas, to Extract Teeth Without Pain. 


Gas always fresh, pure and harmiess. A laay constantly ‘n attendance 
and (ate Work done thoroughly, at low rates. 


- DANA I. SOCELYN, Dentist Ope rator, 
z ust Published! 
Quackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic; 


Retail Price, $1.25 


Krusi’s Perspective Drawing; 


4 Books. Retail, 30 Cents each. 


Filing 





Sample copies haif retail price. Address 
C. ki. LANE, Agent, 
407 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Peard’s Folding Lid School Desk. 


There is no desk that cleses as compac ly 
and conveniently, occupying as it does, 
when folded, only ten inches of space, and 
securing passage-wuays between the desks of 
two and » half feet. When folded as Settee 
the sexting capacity is one-third greater than 
thar of the common styles. 

They are made of the best kiln-dried cherry 
lumber, elegant in finish, and are perfectly 
simple in construction. No machinery about ! 
them, as in every other style of folding desk. aa %, 
The easiest to set up. 


Peard’s Desk—Open cS we a Poard’s Desk Felted, 


Monteith’s New Series Wall Maps, 
BLACK-BOARD SLATING, GLOBES, CHARTS, &c. 


—WE WILL sELL— 


Furniture and Apparatus as Cheap as any House in the Country, 


ADDRESS, 





NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY, 
708 & 710 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 


Co. wWwiTTEeR, 
Bookseller, Publisher, Importer and Stationer, 


No. 21 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, ST. LOUIS, M0. 
GERMAN TEXT-BOOKS FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Series of Classical German-American Books for Instruction. 


Berg, F., First Primer, or First Lessons in German Reading and Writing, with 
key or English Tra. slation, uecording to ‘‘ Dr. Leigh’s Pronouncing Orthoe 
graphy .’’—Retail _... 

Berg, F., Second Primer and First ‘Reader, with ‘Key for English Trans- 
lation and P en iation, ace indies to ** Dr. Leigh’s Pronouncing Ortho- 
graphy.’’—Retuil hese on . 20¢ 

Witter’s German Primer.—fetuil 

Witter’ s German Elementary ae Book and First Reader.— 1“ 


lic 


Witter’ s Second German Reader.—Retail _ 
This little book coutains some fine selections for declamatiou for pupils at this 
stage, and renders the use of any particular collection superfluous. 
Witter’s Thira German Reader.—Retuail ...... ; Saud 
FE xperienced teache rs maintain that the ‘‘ Eleme ntary Spelling Book, and 
* Witter’s Readers’’ are for the German language what ** Webster 8 Elementary 
Spellingbook ’’ and ‘* Willson’s, Sargent’s or MeGuffey’s Readers, are for the 
Luglish tongue. 
Dessar’s New Practical German School Grammar with Exercises. — 
Retail. - wei 208 
Dessar’s Small German School Grammar with Exercises. —Retal .. 35c 
This little book contains all of the large School Grammar for writing and 
speaking correctly, that is most necessary for Vrivate and Public Schools 


4@-Special rates offered for tirst introduction. Sample copies sent with view to 
introduction, on receipt of halt of the retail price 


‘Cc. WITTER, 


No. 218. Fourth Street, st. Louis. 
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Kiddle an: Schem’s 


Cyclopedia of Education 


will be published by E. Steiger. 





AWARDED TO EF. STEIGER 
FOR EXCELLENCE OF 
Educational Publications. 


Particular attention is invited to Ahn-Henn’s German Series, Ahn-Henn’s French 
Series, and Reffelt's German Readers, the excellence of which is signally attested by 
their extensive introduction (without the aid of any Agents) into the Public Schoels of New 
York, Milwaukee, Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, ‘Hartfo rd, Rochester, and over 60 other 
cities—also to Douai’s Rational Readers, Reflelt's Arithmetics, Schedler’s Globes and 
Relief Maps, and to Kindergarten Literature and ert ey Gifts. ( 

German Books a epecialty. Large stock on hand. Catalogues sent free 
Bo Age nts in the field, E. Steiger, 22 & 24 F rankfort Str., New Yor, 


New Books Just Published : 
MANUAL OF ENGLISH RHETORIC, 


By A, D. HEPBURN, Prof. in Davidson College, N. C. 


A Manual of English Rhetoric designed for the use of classes in High Schools and Colleges. 
The author has not oom ght it advisable to introduce discussions ef topics that belong properly to 
I’ sychol: “zy, Logic and sthetics, or to centrovert, or even mention opposing views. The 
Principles and Rules are stated briefly, and exemplified; the instructor can expand, modify, 
and apply them to the requirements of his classes. 

12 mo,, cloth, 280 pp. Retail, $1.25; Single sample copy and supplies for first intreduc- 
tion, 94¢. ; for introduction in exchange for corresponding books in use, 63c. 


Pestalozzi, His Life, Work and Influence. 


By Herman Krusi, A. M., Instructor in Philosophy of Education in the Oswego Normal 
and Training School. Embraces large extracts from Pestalozzi’s writings, some of which 
have not hitherto been published in English; and biog: aphies of Pestalozzi’s chief assistants. 
Also a connected and particular account of the spread of Pestalozzi’s doctrines and their 
adaptation to the requirements of American schools. No teacher should fail to read this 
important educational work. 248 pp., 8 vo. cloth, with Portraits and other illustra- 
tions. $2.25. 


Elements of Physics. 


For Academies and Common Schools. By S. A. Norton, A. M. ¢ 
tural and Mechanical College, and y Bde of Elements of Natural Philosophy. 12 mo 
cloth, 286 pp. Liberally Illustrate od, S1.55. Supplies for first introduction into schools, and 
single sample copies for examination with a view to introduction into schools, 84c. per copy 


W ILSON, HINKLE & C0., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 


Professor in Ohio Agrtcul- 





per day at home. ‘Terms 
(0 free. Addrecs Gro. STINSON 
& Co., Portland, Me. 3-ly 





Good Commissions or valuable premiums are given to agents for three 
first-class union religious papers and one agricultural monthly. Canvassers are 
making excellent Wages. AGENTS WANTED. Send for sample copy and terms. 


Address Hi. A. KING, Box 22389, N. Y. City 
lm 
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Spelling Book 
Child's Speller 
Independent Youth’s Speller 


ARITHMETICS. 
BY PROF. W.G. PECK 
(Of Columbi ollege, N.Y 
First Lessons in Arithmetic 
Manual of Pre actical Arithmetic 
Complete Arithmetic 


NEW COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 
BY PROF .JAS. MONTEITH 

Monteith’s Elementary Ge 

Monteith's Comprehensive 


herein, are 
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not mentioned 


10 cts 
SO cts 


Monteith’s Physi cal. Gec yraphy 50 cts 
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hee! TaTT AD rar 
ENGLI <. GRA AMMAR. 
BY PROF S. W.CLARK 
Clark’s Easy Lessons in Language 
Clark’s Brief Grammar 
Clark's Normal Grammar. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


Barnes’ Brief History 


TA! ae) TAT ATS 
NATURAL SCIENCE 
BY PROF J. DORMAN STEELE 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in Chemistry 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in Philosophy 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in Astronomy 
Steele's 14 Weeks in Geology 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in Philosophy 


Address of MN. PATRICK. Agent, 


710 Chestnut Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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